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STUDIES  IN  ROMANTICISM 

VOLUME  I  AUTUMN  1961  NUMBER  I 

Toward  a  Theory  of  Romanticism: 

II.  Reconsiderations 

MORSE  PECKHAM 

IN  March  1951  I  published  in  PMLA  “Toward  a  Theory  of  Ro¬ 
manticism.”1  I  am  glad  that  I  called  it  “ Toward  a  Theory.”  To 
summarize,  Romanticism  is  a  sharp  break  with  the  rationalizing 
and  sentimentalizing  Enlightenment,  expressed  in  a  number  of 
works  dramatizing  spiritual  death  and  rebirth.  I  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  negative  Romanticism — a  stage  in  which  the  individual  was 
isolated  by  the  loss  of  a  meaningful  relation  to  the  universe  provided 
by  a  metaphysic  of  static  mechanism  of  the  Enlightenment  and  was 
thus  alienated  from  his  society — and  Positive  Romanticism — a  stage 
in  which  the  individual  was  once  more  related  to  the  universe  by  ac¬ 
quiring  a  metaphysic  of  dynamic  organicism,  hut  was  still  alienated 
from  his  society,  which  continued  to  live  on  Enlightenment  and  pre- 
Enlightenment  principles.  I  explained  Romantic  symbolism  in  or¬ 
ganic  terms.  I  rejected  the  concept  of  Pre-Romanticism.  I  asserted 
that  the  cultural  development  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  Romanticism, 
the  specific  values  of  which  I  classified  as  “change,  imperfection, 
growth,  diversity,  the  creative  imagination,  the  unconscious.” 

Some  five  years  ago,  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  thinking 
the  whole  tiling  purest  nonsense,  I  set  out  to  reconstruct  the  theory. 
I  felt  that  much  was  sound  and  worth  salvaging,  and  to  an  exposition 
of  my  current  notions  on  this  maddening  subject  I  shall  now  turn, 
only  begging  the  reader  to  prefix  mentally  to  each  sentence,  “At  the 
moment  I  find  it  useful  to  employ  the  following  proposition  in 
thinking  about  Romanticism.” 

If  order  is  perceived  as  structured  into  the  empirical  world — natural 
and  social,  value  (i.e.,  what  is  variously  referred  to  as  “meaning”  or 
“purpose”)  and  identity  are  also  thus  seen.  Consequently  the  percep- 

1.  lx vi,  3-23. 
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tion  of  order  is  felt  to  be  interchangeable  with  the  perception  of 
value,  and  the  perception  of  both  is  accompanied  by  the  emergence 
of  identity,  perceived  in  terms  of  a  socially  structured  role.  Never¬ 
theless,  because  of  the  disparity  between  an  orientation  and  the  data 
it  is  called  upon  to  organize,  the  individual,  if  he  is  to  adapt  success¬ 
fully  to  his  environment,  must  perceive  a  disparity  between  the  order 
affirmed  by  orientation  and  his  actual  experience  of  randomness.  In 
the  Western  tradition  there  have  been  two  primary  pseudo-explana¬ 
tions  for  this  disparity.  The  first  is  the  myth  of  paradise  and  the  Fall. 
That  it  is  an  emotionally  and  pragmatically  satisfactory  resolution  is 
evidenced  by  its  continuing  vitality.  An  environment  such  that  the 
orientation  corresponds  exactly  with  the  experienced  world  would 
be  paradise,  a  place  of  pure  order,  pure  value,  and  never-threatened 
identity,  that  is,  salvation.  From  this  point  of  view  the  reason  for  the 
Fall  is  of  no  importance.  The  possibilities  for  explaining  it  are  infin¬ 
ite.  The  important  element  is  the  contrast  between  the  prelapsarian 
state  and  the  postlapsarian,  between  perfect  orientation  and  the  world 
as  we  experience  it.  The  Platonic  solution,  at  least  after  the  Neopla- 
tonists  had  their  way  with  it,  exhibits  the  same  pattern,  nonhistori- 
cally.  A  real  world  of  pure  order  and  value  is  set  against  the  experi¬ 
enced,  shadowy,  imitated  world,  of  disorder  and  little  or  no  value. 
Thus  the  myth  of  the  Fall  and  the  Neoplatonic  epistemological  myth 
can  be  perfectly  synthesized  by  containing  time  in  eternity.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  were  founded  on  a  world-hypothesis  according  to  which 
the  world  of  space  and  time  is  disordered  and  of  only  partial  and  oc¬ 
casional  value,  in  which  even  perceived  order  can  be  used  as  a  temp¬ 
tation  by  Satan,  the  spirit  that  denies  value;  the  moral  task  is  to  main¬ 
tain  as  much  order  and  value  as  possible  until  death,  or  the  last  judg¬ 
ment,  when  the  individual  would  either  re-enter  paradise,  a  world  of 
total  order,  value,  and  salvation,  or  identity,  or  be  forever  plunged 
into  its  opposite.  Since  such  a  scheme  embraced  orientation  and  per¬ 
ception,  order  and  disorder,  good  and  evil,  in  an  ail-embracing  orien¬ 
tation,  it  exhibited  remarkable  stability,  and  continues  to  do  so. 

However,  the  Renaissance  brought  out  a  different  attitude;  in  the 
older  scheme  the  source  of  the  order  was  revelation  and  the  means  of 
its  transmission  was  the  Church,  through  its  redemptive  power.  The 
progressive  organization  and  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  medie¬ 
val  science  and  philosophy  led  to  a  situation  in  which  some  individ¬ 
uals  began  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  the  vision  of  or- 
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der  outside  of  the  Church,  and  even  outside  of  religion.  The  human 
mind,  it  was  decided  by  a  few,  could  achieve  the  truth  of  revelation 
without  the  instrumentality  of  ecclesiastical  transmission  and  sanc¬ 
tion.  A  revival  of  Neoplatonism  was  the  consequence,  or  rather  the 
separation  of  Neoplatonism  from  itsJudaeo-Christian  twin.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  the  Neoplatonic  background  of  both 
Galileo  and  Newton;  and  Descartes’s  decision  to  think  through  the 
world,  since  order  was  thought  of  as  discovered  and  not  ascribed, 
and  value  and  identity  as  given,  led*  with  the  aid  of  Galileo  and  New¬ 
ton,  to  a  wholly  new  orientation.  The  sensational  results  have  been 
admirably  described  and  the  roots  investigated  in  the  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  science  made  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
for  the  literary  scholar  in  Marjorie  Nicolson’s  Mountain  Gloom  and 
Mountain  Glory:  The  Development  of  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Infinite2  and 
particularly  in  Ernest  Tuveson’s  The  Imagination  as  a  Means  of  Grace: 
Locke  and  the  Aesthetics  of  Romanticism.3  The  new  orientation  was  that 
this  is  not  a  fallen  world,  nor  a  shadowy  world,  but  that  order  and 
value  are  structured  into  the  perceived  world,  and  that  identity  is 
given  with  the  existence  of  each  biological  human  entity.  Society  is  a 
natural  emergent,  not  the  result  of  divine  fiat.  The  disparity  between 
the  orientation  and  the  experience  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  ignorance — 
a  notion  easily  demonstrated — not  in  the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  corrupt  world.  Man  is  naturally  part  of  that  order;  the  moral  task  is 
to  restore  his  originally  perfect  adaptation  by  exploiting  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  knowledge.  Since  the  natural  order  grants  perfect  adaptation, 
what  has  been  lost  through  ignorance  can  be  regained  through  knowl¬ 
edge.  Or — and  here  was  the  rub — since  man  is  the  product  of  nature, 
he  is  not  in  fact  maladapted  at  the  present  time.  His  task  is  to  adapt 
himself  morally  and  emotionally  to  the  order  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  In  either  case  observable  order  assures  that  value  is  structured 
into  the  universe.  However,  in  the  long  run  neither  perspective  offers 
any  means  to  make  moral  discriminations.  Down  one  can  be  seen 
Soame  Jenyns,  down  the  other,  Robespierre.  Rigorously  interpreted, 
whatever  moral  decision  you  make,  you  cannot  be  wrong;  you  can 
only  be  ignorant.  Whether  you  wish  to  persuade  people  that  they  are 
in  a  perfect  world,  you  are  quite  justified  in  your  choice  of  means, 
since  by  definition  the  ends,  which  will  be  arrived  at  by  a  natural  proc- 

2.  (Ithaca,  1959). 

3.  (Berkeley,  i960). 
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ess,  have  order  and  value  structured  in  them;  and  De  Sade’s  frustration 
emerges:  it  is  impossible  to  perform  an  unnatural  act.  Recent  studies 
in  Enlightenment  pessimism  have  shown  that  as  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  wore  on,  more  and  more  Enlightenment  figures  became  aware 
of  the  difficulty.  An  important  consequence  for  students  of  literature 
was  the  steady  development  in  intensity  and  quantity  of  sentimen¬ 
talism.  Its  original  source  was  the  necessity  to  discharge  the  tension 
consequent  upon  the  affirmation  that  the  world  is  radiant  with  order 
and  value  which  any  mind  free  from  superstition,  tyranny,  and 
priestcraft  could  arrive  at  for  itself,  and  the  inconsistent  perception 
that  it  is  not.  An  aesthetic  stimulus  came  to  be  valued  for  its  power  to 
discharge  that  tension  in  tears  and  enthusiasm.  Further,  the  more  the 
basic  instability  became  apparent,  the  more  necessity  there  was  to  fall 
back  upon  an  emotional  affirmation  of  order,  value,  and  identity,  as 
qualities  structured  into  the  real  world.  From  this  point  of  view  Os- 
sian  was  a  typical  late  Enlightenment  phenomenon.  The  enthusiastic 
poet  and  the  man  of  feeling  dominated  the  scene.  As  Professor  Tuve- 
son  has  so  well  demonstrated,  Nature,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  redeemed  man.  If  you  wish,  as  many  do,  to  use  the  term 
“Romanticism”  to  refer  to  this  Enlightenment  and  enthusiasm  and 
sentimentalism  and  natural  redemption,  I  have  no  objection.  One 
long  tradition  has  always  called  it  Romanticism.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  different  from  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  use  that  word. 
When  the  crash  came,  when  a  tiny  minority  of  Enlightenment  per¬ 
sonalities,  themselves  a  cultural  minority,  saw  through  Enlighten¬ 
ment  pretensions  and  saw  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  them,  and 
when  the  Enlightenment  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  superficiality  revealed,  a  major  cultural  break  occurred. 

The  logical  possibilities  of  identifying  Nature  with  order  and  value 
had  been  exhausted.  If  it  is  not  true  that  order  and  value  once  were  in 
this  world  and  no  longer  are,  or  that  they  are  outside  the  world,  if  it 
is  not  true  that  order  and  value  are  in  the  world,  where  are  they? 
They  do  not  exist  at  all,  cries  in  anguish  the  Negative  Romantic.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  people  at  a  high  level  of  culture  and  civilization  to 
endure  for  long  such  total  disorientation.  In  such  a  situation  was  (and 
still  is)  any  individual  who  enters  the  Negative  Romantic  stage,  un¬ 
less  he  can  turn  back  to  a  pre-Enlightenment  orientation  or  success¬ 
fully  repress  his  doubts  about  the  Enlightenment  construct.  If  he  can 
do  neither,  he  turns  the  world  inside  out. 
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Long  ago  George  Herbert  Mead  said  that  Romanticism  is  marked 
by  the  separation  of  the  role  from  the  self.  With  the  collapse  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment  there  also  collapses  the  natural  social  structure,  and  with 
it  the  possibility  of  playing  a  role.  Hence  the  social  alienation  which 
accompanies  the  cosmic  isolation,  or  loss  of  relatedness  to  the  per¬ 
ceived  world.  The  first  step  at  reconstituting  value,  then,  is  to  strip 
bare  the  self,  or  more  accurately,  to  invent  the  self,  to  conceptualize 
the  sense  of  identity.  To  survive,  one  asserts  pure  identity  as  the  basic 
datum.  As  two  recent  studies  have  pointed  out,  Schelling  and  Words¬ 
worth  attempted  to  assert  the  self  as  real  and  the  world  as  a  symbol  of 
value.4  Wordsworth  eventually  regressed,  fof  such  a  position  is  a 
compromise.  To  be  sure,  there  is  all  the  difference  between  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  world  as  evidence  of  divine  order  and  perceiving  it  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  divine  value,  and  finding  order  in  the  act  of  perception  itself, 
but  the  latter,  or  symbolic,  perception  is  extremely  unstable,  since  it 
really  asserts  the  existence  of  two  sources  of  value  and  order,  the  self 
and  the  world.  Rather,  the  more  stable  solution  is  to  perceive  the 
world  as  symbol  of  the  self,  and  order  and  value  as  projected  upon 
the  world  by  the  self.  I  think  Professor  Tuveson  is  in  error,  therefore, 
when  he  thinks  of  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  “early  Romanticism”  as  the  predecessor  of  “high  Romanticism” 
(my  Romanticism),  which  is  its  fulfillment.  Rather,  my  Romantics 
used  the  same  words,  but  sang  them  to  a  different  tune.  Imagination 
is  a  means  of  grace,  to  be  sure,  but  Nature  does  not  redeem  man. 
Rather,  man,  through  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  redeems  Na¬ 
ture.  Value  enters  the  world  through  the  self,  which  is  not  supported 
by  any  perceptible  social  or  cosmic  order,  and  the  self  projects  upon 
the  world  an  order  which  serves  to  symbolize  that  self-generated 
value.  To  be  sure,  for  a  time,  and  for  some,  the  self  was  seen  as  the 
portal  of  the  divine,  a  mythological  symbolization  for  the  sense  of 
value.  This  was  the  transcendental  stage  of  Romanticism;  but  side  by 
side,  and  eventually  superseding  it,  was  a  nonmetaphysical  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  only  conceivable  source  of  value  was  the  necessity  for 
the  individual  self  to  create  it  in  order  to  maintain  itself.  In  short,  the 
self  does  not  emerge  through  the  perception  of  order  and  value  in  the 
world;  rather,  order  and  value  emerge  from  the  perception  of  the 
self.  Nature  is  not  the  source  of  value,  but  the  occasion  for  projecting  it. 

4.  David  Ferry,  The  Limits  of  Mortality  (Middletown,  Conn.,  i960)  and  E.  D. 
Hirsch.Jr.,  Wordsworth  and  Schelling  (New  Haven,  i960). 
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Man  therefore  redeems  the  world;  and  since  in  the  poet  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  predominant,  the  poet  is  the  primary  source  of  value,  in  tra¬ 
ditional  language,  redemption.  The  Romantic  poet  thus  takes  upon 
himself  the  role  of  Christ;  he  becomes  Christ,  and  he  is  himself  his 
own  redeemer  and  the  model  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Even¬ 
tually  this  task  of  the  artist  is  extended  to  every  human  being.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  man  is  to  redeem  the  world,  it  is  only  this  world  which  can  be 
redeemed.  After  yielding  up  moral  questions  in  despair,  because  they 
are  ultimately  unsol vable  by  the  Enlightenment  orientation,  Words¬ 
worth  grasped  both  horns  of  his  dilemma.  Nature  is  the  source  of 
both  disturbance  and  equilibrium,  of  disorientation  and  orientation. 
To  see  what  a  gulf  has  here  been  crossed  it  is  sufficient  to  call  to  mind 
that  to  the  Enlightenment,  Nature  was  the  source  of  orientation  only. 
Hence  the  frequent  marriages  of  heaven  and  hell  in  the  Romantic 
tradition.  Kubla  Khan’s  garden  includes  both.  Here  or  nowhere  we 
find  our  home.  Since  it  is  this  world  which  must  be  redeemed,  the 
first  task  of  the  Romantic  is  to  face  fully  the  horror,  the  brutality, 
and  the  evil  which  before  had  been  either  thought  away  or  dismissed 
or  regarded  as  either  temporary  or  ultimately  unreal.  The  flower  of 
value  must  be  plucked  not  on  the  sunny  mountaintop,  but  in  the 
very  abyss.  The  worship  of  sorrow  is  divine.  The  world  must  be  re¬ 
deemed,  in  its  absurdity  and  ugliness,  as  well  as  its  order  and  beauty. 
Hence  Romanticism  leads  directly  to  the  realism  of  Dickens  and 
Balzac  and  so  down  to  the  present.  It  is  the  Romantic’s  tradition  that 
is  really  tough-minded.  To  him  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  fact,  nor 
does  anything  offer  such  sweet  bones  to  gnaw  on  as  the  empirical 
world  itself,  the  only  world  we  can  know,  for  the  self  can  only  be 
symbolized,  not  known.  And  hence  the  profoundest  way  to  sym¬ 
bolize  it  is  to  recognize  and  assert  its  existence  in  another;  and  this 
empathic  assertion  is  the  basis  of  Romantic  social  morality . 

From  this  fundamental  percept  of  the  self  as  the  source  of  order 
flows  Romanticism’s  essentially  antimetaphysical  character.  With 
and  without  the  aid  of  Kant,  an  orientation  is  now  seen  not  as  a  dis¬ 
covery  but  as  a  projection.  Thus  a  metaphysical  theory  is  thought  of 
as  an  instrument,  not  as  a  reality,  not  as  something  in  Nature,  but  as 
something  imposed  upon  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  conceived  as  an 
instrument  for  symbolizing  the  self  or  value;  on  the  other  it  is  thought 
of  as  an  epistemological  instrument.  Further  consequences  flow  from 
this.  If  an  orientation  is  only  instrumentally,  not  constitutively,  valid, 
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it  is  useful  only  temporarily.  But  then  value,  identity,  and  order  can 
be  experienced  only  temporarily,  in  moments  of  illumination,  spots 
of  time.  Further,  the  Romantic  knows  from  history,  his  own  and 
man’s,  that  the  great  human  temptation  is  to  regard  an  orientation  as 
final  and  that  succumbing  leads  to  disaster,  for  Christianity  and  the 
Enlightenment  had  ultimately  collapsed.  Consequently  his  moral 
task  is  to  break  down  an  orientation  once  it  has  been  fully  realized. 
His  only  means  is  self-disorientation.  Hence  the  judgment  often 
made  that  the  Romantic  values  emotional  disturbance  for  its  own 
sake.  Not  at  all;  he  values  it  as  a  means  to  break  down  an  orientation 
which,  as  a  human  being,  he  is  tempted  to  preserve  but  as  a  Roman¬ 
tic  human  being,  he  knows  by  definition  is  inadequate.  As  Browning 
implied,  the  only  failure  is  success.  Hence  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  the  use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  sex,  and  Asiatic  theologies  as 
means  of  deliberately  dislocating  the  senses  so  that  new  worlds  may 
emerge.  Only  with  the  breakthrough  into  modem  art  did  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  artist  and  thinker  leam  how  to  break  down  an  orientation 

From  this  perspective  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  more  adequate 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  dynamic  organicism  in  the  Romantic 
tradition  than  the  one  I  proposed  twelve  years  ago.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  now  apparent — and  perhaps  was  then — though  not  to  me — 
that  organicism  is  a  product  of  the  Enlightenment,  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  on  the  natural  world  was  bound  to  lead  to  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  cosmos  on  the  model  of  an  organism  rather  than  of  a  machine, 
and  did.  Further,  the  values  of  diversity,  change,  growth,  and  unique¬ 
ness,  derived  from  organicism,  are  mainly  late  Enlightenment  values, 
though,  to  be  sure,  relatively  rare.  From  this  point  of  view  Herder, 
for  example,  appears  as  an  Enlightenment  figure,  not  a  Romantic 
one.  The  organic  episode  in  the  development  of  Romanticism  oc¬ 
curred  partly  because  it  was  in  the  culture  and  could  be  used  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  subjective  experience  of  the  Romantic  personality,  the 
emergence  of  the  self,  partly  because  it  was  a  novelty  to  many  Ro¬ 
mantics,  who  did  not  realize  its  Enlightenment  origins.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  Romantic  it  is  always  an  instrument,  while  to  nineteenth- 
century  Enlightenment  thinking  it  is  constitutive.  Although  it  was 
the  most  important  metaphysical  episode  in  the  history  of  Romanti¬ 
cism,  it  was  abandoned,  as  all  Romantic  world-hypotheses  are  aban¬ 
doned,  for  by  definition  they  are  inadequate;  and  this  process  con- 
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tinues  until  Romanticism  learns  that  it  can  do  entirely  without 
constitutive  metaphysics  and  can  use  any  metaphysic  or  world- 
hypothesis  as  a  supreme  fiction. 

To  conclude  with  a  phrase  from  Wallace  Stevens  is,  I  think,  ap¬ 
propriate,  for  I  still  believe  what  I  said  twelve  years  ago  and  what  is 
now,  in  fact,  becoming  almost  a  platitude,  that  modem  art  is  the 
triumph  of  Romanticism,  that  modem  culture,  in  its  vital  areas,  is  a 
Romantic  culture,  and  that  nothing  has  yet  replaced  it.  Since  the 
logic  of  Romanticism  is  that  contradictions  must  be  included  in  a 
single  orientation,  but  without  pseudo-reconciliations,  Romanticism 
is  a  remarkably  stable  and  fruitful  orientation.  For  the  past  165  years 
the  Romantic  has  been  the  tough-minded  man,  determined  to  create 
value  and  project  order  to  make  feasible  the  pure  assertion  of  iden¬ 
tity,  determined  to  assert  identity  in  order  to  engage  with  reality 
simply  because  it  is  there  and  because  there  is  nothing  else,  and  know¬ 
ing  eventually  that  his  orientations  are  adaptive  instruments  and  that 
no  orientation  is  or  can  be  final.  The  Romantic  artist  does  not  escape 
from  reality;  he  escapes  into  it.  We  may  expect  that  the  present  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  nineteenth-century  Romanticism  among  younger 
scholars  and  artists  will  continue,  for  as  a  consequence  of  the  current 
widespread  breakdown  of  the  Enlightenment  tradition,  Romanti¬ 
cism  is  at  last  beginning  to  receive  an  adequate  response. 
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Whitman’s  Awakening  to  Death 

Toward  a  Biographical  Reading 
of  “Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Flocking” 

STEPHEN  E.  WHICHER 

There  is  no  life  in  thee,  now,  except  that  rocking  life  imparted  by  a  gently  rolling 
ship;  by  her,  borrowed  from  the  sea;  by  the  sea,  from  the  inscrutable  tides  of  God. 
But  while  this  sleep,  this  dream  is  on  ye,  move  your  foot  or  hand  an  inch;  slip  your 
hold  at  all;  and  your  identity  comes  back  in  horror.  Over  Descartian  vortices  you 
hover.  And  perhaps,  at  mid-day,  in  the  fairest  weather,  with  one  half-throttled 
shriek  you  drop  through  that  transparent  air  into  the  summer  sea,  no  more  to  rise 
for  ever.  Heed  it  well,  ye  Pantheists !  Moby-Dick,  “The  Masthead.” 

IT  is  stili  too  little  realized  that,  with  the  possible  but  not  obvious 
exception  of  Melville,  no  American  author  has  ever  engaged  in  a 
more  daring  or  eventful  voyage  of  the  mind  than  Whitman.  In 
his  later  years  Whitman  himself  for  some  reason  attempted  to  hide 
its  extent,  retouched  and  toned  down  his  most  revealing  poems  and 
ingeniously  fitted  them  together  into  a  structure  toward  which  he 
claimed  he  had  been  working  all  the  time.  This  jerry-built  monument 
to  the  aging  Whitman,  which  remains  to  this  day  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  anthologies  of  his  work  and  is  still  reverently  toured  by  uncritical 
guides,  is  actually  a  major  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  his  true  stat¬ 
ure.  Fortunately  a  strong  critical  tradition1  has  now  for  many  years 

I.  See  particularly  Jean  Catel,  Walt  Whitman:  la  naissance  du  poke  (Paris,  1929); 
Frederik  Schyberg,  Walt  Whitman  (Copenhagen,  1933),  trans.  Evie  Allison  Allen 
(New  York,  1951);  and  Roger  Asselineau,  L’ Evolution  de  Walt  Whitman  apres  la 
premike  Edition  des  Feuilles  d'Herbe  (Paris,  1954),  Part  1  trans.  and  rev.  as  The  Evolution 
of  Walt  Whitman:  The  Creation  of  a  Personality  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  i960).  This  paper 
starts  from  their  essential  conclusions  and  attempts  to  take  a  further  step.  In  particular, 
it  accepts  without  argument  Schyberg ’s  conjecture  of  an  emotional  crisis  between 
1857  and  i860  and  of  some  sort  of  homosexual  “love  affair”  to  explain  it,  and  uses 
this  assumption  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  poems  from  which  it 
was  first  conjectured.  For  the  resulting  hypothesis,  sometimes  for  convenience  stated 
as  if  it  were  fact,  I  ask  only  the  minimum  privilege  of  any  such  construction,  a  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief  for  long  enough  to  make  the  statement  possible.  For  conven¬ 
ience  also,  I  write  often  as  if  the  actual  Whitman  and  the  speaker  in  his  poems  were 
one  and  the  same.  Though  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  such  shorthand  devices  in  this 
brief  paper,  a  full  statement  of  these  matters  should  of  course  constantly  remind  us 
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been  working  to  lay  bare  for  us  the  real  structure  of  Whitman’s 
work,  the  spiritual  biography  that  emerges  from  a  comparative  read¬ 
ing  of  all  the  editions  of  his  Leaves.  In  this  paper  I  wish  to  re-examine 
some  part  of  this  story  as  it  emerges  from  certain  key  poems  of  the 
1855  and  i860  editions,  in  particular  “Out  of  the  Cradle.”2 

For  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  accept  the  periods,  or  phases, 
which  Floyd  Stovall  distinguished  nearly  thirty  years  ago3  and  which 
time  has  only  confirmed  (the  names  are  mine):  Whitman’s  first  or 
transcendental  phase  runs  from  1855  through  1858;  the  second  or 
tragic  phase  begins  with  1859  and  runs  through  the  first  publication 
of  “When  Lilacs  Last”  in  1865;  the  third  or  philosophic  phase  com¬ 
prises  the  rest  of  his  poetic  career.  This  is  the  framework  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  follows,  which  will  center  on  the  years  1855-60.  In  these 
years,  I  shall  argue,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  new  note  entered 
Whitman’s  work  or  that  he  passed  through  a  time  of  serious  trouble; 
the  whole  character  of  his  work  was  radically  and  permanently  al¬ 
tered.  To  trace  this  change  in  the  space  I  have  I  will  focus  on  one 
theme  only,  what  Asselineau  calls  Whitman’s  obsession  with  death.4 

A  major  theme  of  the  poems  of  the  first  phase,  of  course,  is  the 
poet’s  victory  over  death.  In  every  possible  way  these  poems  deny 
the  finality  of  death  and  proclaim  immortality.  In  this  they  make 
particularly  plain  what  Schyberg  has  called  Whitman’s  “optimism  in 
defiance,”5  for  a  preoccupation  with  death  marks  not  merely  the 
young  Whitman’s  Emmeline  Grangerford  period  but  later  appren¬ 
tice  work,  too,  and  is  evidenced  in  the  early  Leaves  themselves  in  the 
very  frequency  with  which  his  victory  has  to  be  re-enacted.  The 
thought  of  death  was  clearly  the  chief  threat  his  vision  had  to  over¬ 
come.  It  did  so  not  by  doctrine  nor  any  merely  conceptual  means  but 
by  lifting  him  to  a  Life  that  in  its  own  nature  contradicted  death.  He 
was  relieved  of  his  fear  of  death  by  becoming  one  with  a  life-force  to 
which  death  simply  was  not. 


that  we  are  charting  the  drift  of  a  highly  active  imagination,  not  reconstructing  actual 
events. 

2.  A  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  English  Institute  on  September  6,  i960,  as 
the  first  in  a  symposium  on  “Out  of  the  Cradle.” 

3.  Floyd  Stovall,  “Main  Drifts  in  Whitman’s  Poetry,”  American  Literature,  iv  (1932), 
3-ai. 

4.  L' {volution,  pp.  344-359. 

5.  Allen,  p.  59.  Cf.  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  Walt  Whitman  Handbook  (Chicago,  1946), 
p.  124. 
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The  logic  of  his  position  is  stated  by  Emerson,  whose  service  to  the 
reader  of  Whitman  is  often  to  give  conceptual  definition  to  attitudes 
and  insights  which  are  too  close  to  Whitman  for  definition,  which  he 
does  not  state  because  he  lives  them.  Immortality,  for  Emerson,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  duration  or  continuance.  Rather  it  is  “an  intellec¬ 
tual  quality,”  or  even  “an  energy.” 

He  has  it,  and  he  alone,  who  gives  life  to  all  names,  persons,  things,  where  he 
comes.  No  religion,  not  the  wildest  mythology  dies  for  him;  no  art  is  lost.  He 
vivifies  what  he  touches.  Future  state  is 'an  illusion  for  the  ever-present  state.  It  is 
not  length  of  life,  but  depth  of  life.  It  is  not  duration,  but  a  taking  of  the  soul  out 
of  time,  as  all  high  action  of  the  mind  does:  when  we  are  living  in  the  sentiments 
we  ask  no  questions  about  time.  The  spiritual  world  takes  place; — that  which  is 
always  the  same.8 

Is  this  not  equally  the  position  of  Whitman,  whom  Emerson  might 
as  well  have  been  describing  in  this  passage?  In  those  first  years  Whit¬ 
man  could  merge  with  an  energy  to  which  death  was  an  irrelevance. 

Of  course  we  must  translate  a  bit.  Emerson’s  concept  of  a  qualita¬ 
tive  immortality  is  essentially  ethicd,  a  neo-stoicism,  while  Whit¬ 
man’s  experience  of  it  is  an  instinctive  release  of  soul  that  carries  no 
particular  ethical  condition  except  that  one  be  capable  of  achieving  it. 
One  consequence  is  that  the  Life  Whitman  enters  encompasses  all 
time  but  is  not  out  of  time  altogether,  as  is  Emerson’s.  Lifted  on  its 
flood  Whitman  acquires  a  cosmic  memory  and  a  godlike  prevision 
and  can  move  backward  and  forward  at  will  through  the  remotest 
ages.  Unlike  Emerson’s  Over-Soul,  for  which  history  is  biography, 
the  biography  of  Whitman’s  “Me  myself”  is  history,  but  it  is  equally 
deathless  since  it  is  the  life-force  itself.  Essentially,  it  brings  him  the 
same  assurance,  an  ever-present  Life  beside  which  death  is  simply 
unreal. 

Yet  the  force  of  this  kind  of  transcendental  vision  derives  partly 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  vision;  Whitman  holds  to  it  so  strongly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  also  aware  that  in  his  actual  existence  he  continues  to  hover 
over  the  universal  plunge  into  annihilation.  Man’s  vision  can  tran¬ 
scend  his  mortal  condition  but  cannot  change  it.  Emerson  confronted 
this  fact  and  confessed  he  had  nothing  very  helpful  to  say  about  it. 
“The  event  of  death  is  always  astounding;  our  philosophy  never 


6.  “Immortality,”  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  in  Complete  Works,  Centenary  Edition 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1904),  vra,  347. 
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reaches,  never  possesses  it;  we  are  always  at  the  beginning  of  our 
catechism;  always  the  definition  is  yet  to  be  made.”7  The  best  he 
could  do  was  to  repeat  his  ethical  talisman,  “Think  on  living.”  “Sim¬ 
ply  I  have  nothing  to  do”  with  “that  question  of  another  life.”  Whit¬ 
man,  I  would  say,  takes  the  same  position  but  because  of  the  existen¬ 
tial  mode  in  which  he  writes  can  defend  it  more  powerfully,  if  also 
more  confusingly. 

In  Emerson’s  terms,  it  is  the  Reason  that  sees  the  ever-present  im¬ 
mortality  while  the  Understanding  can  see  only  the  event  of  death. 
Both  are  right,  but  the  poet  by  a  fable  can  entice  the  Understanding 
out  of  its  fears  and  so,  as  Plato  put  it,  charm  the  child  in  the  soul.  This 
is  the  true  function  of  those  suggestions  of  a  future  state  that  certainly 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  these  poems.  Does  Whitman,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  believe  in  metempsychosis,  as  is  so  often  asserted?  It  is  hard  to 
deny  it,  yet  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  statement  of  the  matter  misses 
the  point.  These  hints  and  guesses  are  bits  of  fable,  mythos ,  “as-if  ” 
fragments  scattered  on  the  waters  for  the  Understanding  to  cling  to 
and  support  its  unbelief.  They  are  preparatory,  instrumental,  “indi¬ 
rect,”  intended  not  to  assert  anything  directly  but  to  throw  the  mind 
into  the  proper  attitude  to  move  beyond  their  metaphoric  suggestions 
into  the  inwardness  of  pure  truth.  When  Whitman  exclaims  of  the 
dead,  for  example,  “They  are  alive  and  well  somewhere,”  his  inten¬ 
tion  is  not  to  tell  us  some  fact  but  to  stir  us  to  feel  about  the  dead  as  if 
that  were  the  fact.  All  these  hints  of  belief  in  the  future  that  are  thrown 
off  from  the  first-phase  poems,  like  sparkles  from  a  pinwheel,  are  best 
taken  as  a  measure  of  Whitman’s  confidence,  exuberant  enactments 
of  the  power  and  endless  life  which  is  his  now.  Essentially  the  faith 
from  which  they  spring  is  self-sustaining  and  needs  no  doctrine  to 
prop  it;  as  Emerson  said,  the  faith  is  the  evidence.  Life  is;  death  is  not: 
that  is  all  Whitman  knows  or  needs  to  know. 

Such  faith  by  inspection  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  tied  to  any 
formula  and  is  not  refutable  by  any  argument.  Its  disadvantage  is  that 
it  tends  to  die  with  the  inspiration  that  brings  it.  The  visionary  gleam 
comes  and  goes  by  laws  of  its  own,  and  each  time  it  goes  it  leaves  its 
votary  face  to  face  with  the  same  spiritual  emergency.  It  is  not  simply 
that  the  vision  dies  and  is  replaced  by  the  unaltered  facts  it  had  denied. 
Vision  itself  is  treacherous.  A  man  may  “loafe  and  invite”  his  soul 


7.  Journals  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1910),  iv,  343. 
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but  he  cannot  predict  or  control  what  will  accept  the  invitation. 
Vision  may  be  demonic  as  well  as  transcendental,  a  nightmare  con¬ 
firmation  of  dread  instead  of  a  release  of  power  and  hope. 

Both  modes  of  vision  are  strong  in  Whitman  from  the  beginning 
of  his  work;  the  stronger  the  poem,  the  more  its  dynamics  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  battle  between  the  two.  In  the  1855  poems  the  tran¬ 
scendental  mode  is  dominant  and  the  demonic  recessive,  but  its  con¬ 
cealed  strength  is  great.  It  shows  its  teeth  everywhere  in  “Song  of 
Myself,”  something  like  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  being  of  this 
character.  More  significant  than  its  amount  is  its  position.  It  touches 
with  its  threat  the  key  passage  on  the  meaning  of  the  grass;  it  creeps 
in  intermittently  to  darken  the  catalogues;  and  in  the  central  sections 
it  seizes  control  of  the  poem  altogether  and  hammers  at  the  poet  with 
image  after  image  of  agony  and  defeat  (“O  Christ!  My  fit  is  master¬ 
ing  me!”)  until,  cuffed  and  stunned,  he  wins  a  moment’s  respite  and 
in  that  interval  the  transcendental  vision  sweeps  back  “replenished 
with  supreme  power.”  Even  at  the  end,  though  no  longer  with  power 
to  alarm,  a  breath  of  nightmare  returns  and  the  poet  must  reconfirm 
his  victory: 

Of  the  turbid  pool  that  lies  in  the  autumn  forest. 

Of  the  moon  that  descends  the  steeps  of  the  soughing  twilight, 

Toss,  sparkles  of  day  and  dusk. . . .  toss  on  the  black  stems  that  decay  in  the  muck, 
Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  of  the  dry  limbs. 

I  ascend  from  the  moon  ....  I  ascend  from  the  night. 

And  perceive  of  the  ghastly  glitter  the  sunbeams  reflected. 

And  debouch  to  the  steady  and  central  from  the  offspring  great  or  small.8 

This  dark  element  in  the  poem  is  by  no  means  incidental;  it  is  the 
enemy  the  hero  exists  to  fight.  “Song  of  Myself”  is  the  epic  of  his 
victory.  As  with  all  Titanic  heroes,  as  with  the  angels  in  Paradise  Lost, 
his  struggle  is  a  bit  unconvincing  since  we  cannot  really  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  his  defeat.  But  this  appearance  of  invincibility  is  the 
true  illusion,  not  the  threat  to  it.  That  is  supported  not  merely  by  the 
worldly  trippers  and  askers  around  him  but  by  the  voices  of  doubt 
within  him,  “saying  |  That  this  was  all  folly.”  The  hero’s  victory  is 


8.  All  quotations  in  this  paper  are  from  the  earliest  published  version  of  the  poem 
cited:  the  1855  version  of  “Song  of  Myself”  and  “The  Sleepers,”  the  i860  version  of 
“As  I  Ebb’d,”  that  or  the  ms  version  of  “Scented  Herbage,”  and  for  “Out  of  the 
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earned;  his  power  is  needed;  his  air  of  omnipotence  is  the  euphoria  of 
a  danger  overcome. 

If  “Song  of  Myself”  did  not  in  itself  tell  us  this,  as  it  does,  another 
poem  of  the  1855  edition  makes  it  plain,  the  great  companion  piece 
to  “Song  of  Myself”  which  Whitman  eventually  called  “The  Sleep¬ 
ers.”  That  this  poem  also,  like  the  other  poems  of  this  volume,  brings 
us  to  the  security  which  they  were  all  written  to  celebrate  should  not 
prevent  us  from  seeing  that  it  does  so  by  a  very  different  road.  The 
first  line,  “I  wander  all  night  with  my  vision,”  sounds  like  the  start  of 
a  section  of  “Song  of  Myself,”  but  we  quickly  see  that  this  is  not  the 
same  “I”  nor  the  same  vision:  “Wandering  and  confused  ....  lost  to 
myself. . . .  ill-assorted ....  contradictory.”  This  “I”  is  not  “Myself  ” 
but  is  “lost  to  myself.”  It  is  a  night  consciousness,  troubled,  confused, 
disembodied,  will-less  and  disorganized  like  the  mind  in  sleep.  The 
expansive  energy  of  “Song  of  Myself  ”  is  withdrawn  from  this  poem; 
the  speaker  here  is  passive  and  powerless.  He  is  therefore  exposed  in  a 
way  the  hero  of  “Song  of  Myself”  was  not.  He  encounters  at  once 
images  of  death  and  defeat — 

The  wretched  features  of  ennuyees,  the  white  features  of  corpses,  the  livid  faces 
of  drunkards,  the  sick-gray  faces  of  onanists. 

The  gashed  bodies  on  battlefields,  the  insane  in  their  strong-doored  rooms, 
the  sacred  idiots ....  t 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  classes  of  sleeper  specified  in  the  first 
iwenty-six  lines  of  the  poem  are  disturbing  in  some  way,  samples  of 
evil,  distress,  or  death.  The  center  of  this  poem,  we  soon  see,  is  not 
life  but  death.  The  chief  sleeper  is  the  transcendental  assurance  of  life 
that  controls  “Song  of  Myself.”  That  poem  had  said,  not  without  a 
struggle,  “The  dead  are  not  dead.”  “The  Sleepers”  says,  “Here  they 
lie.”  Quite  deliberately,  I  think,  Whitman  here  permits  to  speak  the 
darker  under-consciousness  which  his  waking  vision  had  put  down 
but  which  remained  and  must  remain  part  of  his  truth. 

The  chief  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  the  long  section  of  the 

Cradle,”  the  poem  entitled  “A  Child’s  Reminiscence”  which  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Press  for  December  27,  1859,  and  republished  by  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  and 
Rollo  G.  Silver,  University  of  Washington  Quartos,  No.  1  (Seattle,  1930).  For 
clarity,  however,  I  use  the  final  titles.  I  have  tried  to  read  these  poems  without  pre¬ 
conceptions  imported  from  the  more  familiar  revised  versions,  and  I  must  ask  anyone 
who  would  examine  my  conclusions  to  do  the  same. 
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poem,  following  the  introductory  description  of  the  sleepers  as  they 
he  “stretched  and  still,”  in  which  the  poet  somnambulistically  enters 
and  becomes  a  succession  of  dreams.  Though  the  fiction  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  that  these  are  a  miscellaneous  sample  of  the  dreams  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  we  cannot  get  very  far  into  it  without  realizing  that 
they  look  more  like  the  dreams  of  one  consciousness.  Certain  points 
can  be  made  about  them:  (i)  They  are  connected  by  numerous  ties  of 
detail,  action,  and  mood  and  can  be  made  with  little  forcing  to  tell  a 
continuous  story,  a  story  which,  as  is  appropriate  to  the  unconscious 
autobiography  that  emerges  in  such  dreams,  is  essentially  an  oedipal 
one.  (2)  Their  dominant  mood  is  one  of  anxiety  and  guilt;  one  after 
another  they  present  images  of  disaster  and  loss.  Even  when  the  poet 
makes  a  visible  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  their  oppression  it 
continues  to  control  him,  modulating  at  last  into  the  murderous  an¬ 
ger  that  is  concomitant  with  such  feelings.  (3)  Certain  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  dreams  seem  to  offer  a  deliberate  contrast  to  “Song  of  Myself.” 
During  the  sermon  that  concludes  “Song  of  Myself,”  for  example, 
the  prophet-god  says  to  his  disciple, 

Long  have  you  timidly  waded,  holding  a  plank  by  the  shore. 

Now  I  will  you  to  be  a  bold  swimmer, 

To  jump  off  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  rise  again  and  nod  to  me  and  shout, 
and  laughingly  dash  with  your  hair. 

Now  this  bold  swimmer  returns,  only  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  and 
killed,  while  the  dreamer  watches  helplessly  from  the  shore.  And  a 
few  lines  earlier,  when  the  dreamer  has  become  a  shroud  to  wrap  a 
body  in  the  grave,  the  grave  does  not  “multiply  what  has  been  con¬ 
fided”  to  it,  nor  does  the  corpse  rise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everything  in  the  light  and  air  ought  to  be  happy; 

Whoever  is  not  in  his  coffin  and  the  dark  grave,  let  him  know  he  has  enough. 

In  this  part  of  the  poem  Whitman  does  not  merely  return  to  the 
thought  of  death  but  reveals  through  these  dreams  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  preoccupation  with  it.  He  taps  a  part  of  the  something- 
settled  matter  in  his  heart  whose  threat  permanently  underlay  his 
transcendental  vision.  The  great  upsurge  of  creative  activity,  Catel 
points  out,  which  produced  the  1855  Leaves  of  Grass  partially  re¬ 
solved  the  conflicts  that  led  to  it,  but  only  partially,  “for  the  work  of 
art,  even  if  a  substitute  for  action,  does  not  exhaust  the  forces  that  he 
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in  a  dream-filled  sleep  within  us”  (p.  8).  In  “The  Sleepers”  these 
forces  stir. 

I  must  not  leave  this  poem,  however,  without  noting  the  chief 
fact  about  it,  namely  that  these  dreams  are  dreams.  Their  content, 
which  I  am  suggesting  is  as  real  as  anything  in  Whitman,  can  reach 
such  full  expression  only  because  it  does  so  in  the  guise  of  dreams, 
just  as  the  theme  of  death  can  enter  this  poem  with  so  little  resistance 
because  these  dead  are  not  dead,  but  sleepers  merely.  I  have  been 
stressing  one  element  of  the  consciousness  that  controls  this  poem  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  closest  to  the  dark  or  demonic  underside  of  Whitman’s 
vision  which  I  am  concerned  to  bring  out,  but  there  is  another  ele¬ 
ment,  strong  from  the  beginning,  which  takes  over  after  the  dream 
sequence  is  over  and  erases  its  anxieties  in  an  all-embracing  consola¬ 
tion.  This  might  be  called  the  maternal  element,  the  thought  of  sleep 
not  as  death  or  self-loss  but  as  rest  and  restoration.  Here  certainly  one 
cannot  maintain  that  Whitman  does  not  assert  a  belief  in  the  future, 
for  the  poem  rests  for  its  consolation  entirely  on  the  analogy  of  death 
and  night.  As  sleep  banishes  the  cares  that  infest  the  day,  so  the  dead 
“pass  the  invigoration  of  the  night  and  the  chemistry  of  the  night  and 
awake”  to  new  life.  I  will  not  try  to  worry  Whitman’s  beautiful  fable 
into  consistency  with  my  general  position,  though  I  think  it  could 
be  done,  but  simply  note  that  this  night-myth  of  restoration,  like  the 
day-myth  of  an  unwounded  wholeness  that  needs  no  restoration,  is  a 
total  one.  Both  combine  with  all  of  the  1855  poems  to  celebrate 
life’s  perfection. 

11 

The  poems  of  1856  and  the  poems  in  the  Valentine  mss.  which  Bow¬ 
ers9  dates  1857  do  not  evidence  any  basic  change  of  position.  Whit¬ 
man  continues  to  affirm  life  and  immortality,  proclaims  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  nature,  including  the  body  and  all  its  functions,  announces  his 
perfect  happiness,  and  begins  a  systematic  program  of  applying  his 
affirmative  insight  to  every  aspect  of  the  world  around  him.  A  few 
poems  of  1857,  however,  strike  a  darker  note.  “I  Sit  and  Look  Out” 
is  among  this  number,  as  are  ‘  A  Hand-Mirror,”  “Confession  and 
Warning,”  “Of  Him  I  Love  Day  and  Night,”  and  one  or  two  more. 
Thoughts  of  guilt,  evil,  and  death  emerge  in  these  short  lyrics  with- 

9.  Fredson  Bowers,  Whitman's  Manuscripts:  Leaves  of  Grass  (i860)  (Chicago,  1955). 
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out  any  compensating  affirmation  except  the  context  of  other  poems. 
We  notice  also  that  a  largely  1857  poem  of  affirmation  like  “A  Song 
of  Joys”  is  in  places  more  wildly  exuberant,  more  desperately  aggres¬ 
sive  in  tone  than  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  These  and  other  small 
indications  suggest  that  the  wave  of  confidence  that  crested  in  1855  is 
beginning  to  falter  and  break  of  its  own  momentum.  The  blow  that 
apparently  struck  the  man  in  1858  or  1859  precipitated  a  crisis  in  his 
poems  and  no  doubt  deepened  it,  but  some  crisis  or  other  was  bound 
to  occur  in  any  case. 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  simply  that  Whitman  was  busy,  no 
poems  can  be  certainly  dated  1858.  1859  was  the  Calamus  year.  Of 
the  twenty-six  poems  in  the  Valentine  mss.  that  were  probably  writ¬ 
ten  in  1859,  twenty-two  are  Calamus  poems,  whereas  almost  none 
that  can  be  dated  earlier  are  clearly  of  this  kind.  The  “Calamus  fra¬ 
grance,”  to  use  Bowers’  expression,  that  sifts  into  the  two  program 
poems  of  the  i860  edition,  “Starting  From  Paumanok”  and  “So 
Long,”  was  apparently  added  in  1859.  Add  the  half  a  dozen  or  so 
more  Calamus  poems  that  appeared  in  the  i860  edition,  all  of  which 
may  well  date  from  1859  also,  and  you  have  just  about  all  the  Cala¬ 
mus  material  in  Leaves  of  Grass.  In  1859,  give  or  take  a  few  months, 
Whitman  wrote  nearly  all  the  Calamus  poems  he  was  to  write  and 
wrote  little  else.  In  view  of  these  facts,  his  later  contention  that  these 
poems  were  part  of  a  considered  program  toward  which  he  was 
moving  from  the  beginning  seems  highly  unlikely.  Rather,  some¬ 
thing  utterly  unforeseen  has  irrupted  into  his  work,  sweeping  the 
rest  of  it  aside  and  engrossing  both  man  and  poet.  What  the  source  of 
this  new  thing  was  can  be  conjectured,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
biographical  facts.  Whitman  had  some  sort  of  unhappy  love  relation 
with  a  man,10  one  that  brought  him  a  brief  glimpse  of  happiness  and 
then  plunged  him  into  bitter  suffering.  His  suffering,  we  may  believe, 
was  intensified  by  the  confirmation  of  his  darkest  suspicions  about 
his  own  nature.  To  someone  who,  like  his  time  and  place,  was  in 
many  ways  as  unsophisticated  and  even  puritanical  in  sexual  matters 


10.  “In  spite  of  a  few  moments  of  happiness  that  Whitman  may  possibly  have  had 
in  a  love  affair  [in  1858  or  1859],  it  is  highly  probable  that  after  all  he  was  not  talking  of 
any  erotic  relationship,  that  it  never  actually  developed  that  far;  moreover  I  suspect  that, 
after  all,  Whitman  never  actually  had  any  such  experience  during  his  whole  life,  in  spite  of  his 
homosexual  bent ”  (Schyberg-Allen,  p.  167,  Schyberg’s  italics).  See  the  whole  passage. 
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as  Whitman  seems  to  have  been,  for  all  his  big  talk,  this  decisive 
demonstration  of  his  own  difference  came  as  a  bewildering  shock.11 

The  consequences  for  his  poetry  of  this  crisis  are  spelled  out  for  us 
in  one  of  the  three  “summation”  poems  that  came  out  of  this  year, 
“As  I  Ebb’d  With  the  Ocean  of  Life,”12  which  reads  like  a  conscious 
repudiation  of  “Song  of  Myself.”  The  central  figure  is  the  poet— and 
in  early  notebook  drafts,  as  well  as  in  the  Preface,  the  hero  of  the  1855 
edition  was  the  poet — engaged  in  the  same  search  for  “types”  from 
which  he  had  once  gathered  such  a  rich  harvest.  Nature  ironically  of¬ 
fers  him  the  trash  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  with  a  shock  of  recogni¬ 
tion  he  finds  in  it  the  emblem  of  his  present  state,  namely  his  inability 
any  more  to  see  saving  emblems.  The  poem  is  a  farewell  to  his  poetic 
vocation — premature,  as  it  turned  out,  but  nonetheless  deeply  sincere 
at  the  time.  Instead  of  a  “liberating  god”  and  his  triumphant  songs  of 
celebration,  he  and  his  “arrogant  poems”  are  nothing,  “debris.”  The 
“real  Me”  he  thought  he  had  courted  and  won  in  “Song  of  Myself” 
“still  stands  untouched,  untold,  altogether  unreached.”  Instead,  he  is 
“held  by  the  eternal  self  of  me  that  threatens  to  get  the  better  of  me, 
and  stifle  me.”  He  and  the  “Me  myself”  are  opposed,  not  in  union;  in 
Melville’s  words,  his  identity  has  come  back  in  horror.  Now  he  sees 
the  utter  folly  of  his  claim  to  be  the  master  and  interpreter  of  nature: 
“I  perceive  I  have  not  really  understood  any  thing — not  a  single  ob¬ 
ject — and  that  no  man  ever  can.”  He  is  and  always  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  mysterious  great  forces  that  save  him  as  they  please  and  drop 
him  as  they  please. 

The  poem  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  in 
deep  grief,  as  indeed  it  was.  Strangely,  the  whole  scene  is  in  distress 
and  mourns  with  the  poet  even  while  it  denies  him.  The  wound  of 
separation  pains  both  alike.  Its  cause  is  mysterious,  but  we  vaguely 

11. 1  am  glad  to  acknowledge  a  debt  here  to  an  acute  article  by  Clark  Griffith,  “Sex 
and  Death:  The  Significance  of  Whitman’s  Calamus  Themes,”  Philological  Quarterly, 
xxxix  (i960),  18-38.  'While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Griffith  on  the  occasion  and  the  depth  of 
Whitman’s  Calamus  crisis,  his  explanation  of  its  severity  seems  to  me  too  narrowly 
intellectual.  It  was  not  the  mere  refutation  of  his  sex  program  that  devastated  Whit¬ 
man;  it  was  the  toppling  of  his  entire  structure  of  transcendental  assurance. 

12.  The  other  two  being  “Scented  Herbage  of  My  Breast”  and  “Out  of  the  Cradle.” 
The  order  in  which  I  discuss  these  poems  is  the  one  that  best  fits  my  argument.  Ac¬ 
tually,  “As  I  Ebb’d”  was  quite  possibly  written  last,  at  a  time  when,  as  in  “Out  of  the 
Cradle,”  Whitman  had  reached  enough  perspective  on  his  crisis  to  permit  him  to 
treat  it  in  poetry.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  emotional  life  does  not  follow  the  tidy 
patterns  that  are  necessary  for  its  exposition. 
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sense  some  unspecified  hurt  behind  the  vastation  they  lament.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  blow  has  been  struck  and  he  finds  himself  here, 
crushed  and  abandoned.  The  poem  denies  the  claims  of  “Song  of 
Myself”  much  more  radically  than  did  “The  Sleepers.”  Whitman 
confronts  annihilation  once  more,  not  in  the  guise  of  dreams  but  in 
waking  earnest,  just  as  if  his  visions  of  life  had  never  been.  “(See! 
from  my  dead  lips  the  ooze  exuding  at  last!)”  The  transcendental 
cycle  is  over.  He  hopes,  it  is  true,  that  “the  flow  will  return”  and 
that  he  “will  yet  sing,  someday,”  but  this  must  be  read  as  prayer,  not 
conviction.  Though  he  may  yet  in  a  measure  recover  his  spirits  and 
his  singing  strength,  the  sweeping  affirmative  power  from  which  his 
first-phase  poems  had  proceeded  will  never  return  in  that  form  again. 

Rather  he  finds  a  way  out  on  the  other  side  of  his  despair  itself. 
We  can  watch  this  happen  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  poems 
he  ever  wrote,  “Scented  Herbage  of  My  Breast.”  This,  like  “As  I 
Ebb’d,”  is  another  farewell  to  his  vocation  as  the  poet  of  Life — in¬ 
deed,  to  life  itself.  The  poet,  anticipating  the  death  he  now  welcomes, 
thinks  of  his  “leaves,”  no  longer  as  the  grass  growing  even  on  graves 
to  show  “there  is  really  no  death,”  but  as  delicate  “tomb-leaves”  that 
will  survive  for  a  while  the  killing  winter,  as  he  cannot,  to  bloom 
perennially  from  his  grave  and  tell  “a  few”  of  the  suffering  from 
which  they  sprang.  The  poem  is  itself  a  “breast  leaf”  of  the  kind  it 
describes,  a  solitary  cry  of  grief  like  the  song  of  the  bird  in  “Out  of 
the  Cradle.”  It  soon  drops  its  elegiac  tone  and  speaks  out  directly. 

O  aching  and  throbbing!  O  these  hungering  desires! 

Surely  one  day  they  will  be  pacified — all  will  be  accomplished 
O I  know  not  what  you  mean — you  are  not  happiness — you  are  often  too  bitter ! 13 

The  interpolated  assurance  here,  an  echo  of  his  old  faith,  is  now 
purely  a  desperate  expression  of  need.  The  true  ground  of  his  pain  is 
the  recognition  that  nothing  will  pacify  his  desires,  that  love  is  neces¬ 
sarily  something  unaccomplished.  Why  this  mubt  be  so  becomes 
clear  when  we  remember  what  Whitman  meant  by  love.  He  has 
been  shown  at  last  what  real  love  is  only  to  find  that  it  is  something 
that  cannot  and  must  not  hope  for  fulfillment.  Since  love  is  also  the 
only  real  thing  in  fife,  the  heart  of  this  poem  is  a  genuinely  tragic  rec¬ 
ognition:  to  five  is  to  love  and  to  love  is  to  lose.  Love  is  the  beginning 


13.  ms  version,  Bowers,  p.  70. 
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of  life  and  also  its  end.  Whitman  has  moved  in  this  poem  beyond  the 
personal  torment  of  such  a  Calamus  poem  as  “Hours  Continuing 
Long”  to  a  universal  insight. 

Not  that  “Scented  Herbage”  is  any  the  less  passionate  for  that;  it  is 
the  most  passionate  love  poem  he  ever  wrote.  His  recognition  lifts 
him  to  a  kind  of  exaltation.  Death  becomes  beautiful  to  him,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  promises  him  the  fulfillment  life  denies  him,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  his  love  is  so  strong  that  it  must  go  somewhere  and  this  is  the 
only  way  open  to  it.  Since  to  love  is  to  lose,  “the  high  Soul  of  lovers 
welcomes  death  most.”  Life  reserves  for  the  lover  its  final  secret,  that 
the  “real  reality”  is  love  and  death.  The  poem  rises  to  meet  the  new 
knowledge  that  the  needs  of  the  heart  are  not  met  by  life,  that  man  is 
bom  for  defeat.  The  only  course  open  to  him,  then,  is  to  consent  to 
what  must  be,  cast  off  his  demand  for  life  and  fear  of  death  and  go  to 
meet  his  fate  halfway.  “Death  or  life  I  am  then  indifferent — my  Soul 
declines  to  prefer.”  Its  exaltation  is  the  exaltation  of  passing  beyond 
hope  and  illusion  to  a  knowledge  of  what  life  and  death  finally  are. 
“The  readiness  is  all.” 


He  is  King  of  Harm 
Who  hath  suffered  Him. 

I  have  suggested  that  at  the  peak  of  his  transcendental  vis:  on  Whit¬ 
man  knew  immortality  by  direct  insight,  with  no  need  for  "he  aid  of 
myth  or  doctrine.  Something  like  that  is  true  at  this  second  peak  also. 
The  knowledge  to  which  this  poem  rises  of  love  and  death  as  the  real 
reality  is  without  intermediary  or  metaphor. 

Emblematic  and  capricious  blades,  I  leave  you — now  you  serve  me  not, 
Away!  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say,  by  itself. . . . 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tragic  Reason,  then  this  is  its  poem.  Death 
is  welcomed,  not  because  of  any  promise  or  myth,  nor  through  mere 
despair  of  life,  but  simply  in  and  for  itself,  because  it  is  real. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  ring  down  the  curtain  on  this  high  note,  as 
on  one  of  the  soaring  fifth-act  arias  wliich  this  poem  much  resembles, 
but  with  thirty  years  of  Whitman’s  work  and  at  least  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  poems  still  to  come  that  would  hardly  be  accurate.  This  kind  of 
vision,  too,  like  all  vision,  has  its  laws  and  limits.  One  difference  be¬ 
tween  art  and  life  is  that  the  tragic  hero  can  remain  frozen  on  his 
peak  of  exaltation  while  the  actual  man  must  come  down  from  such 
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heights  and  go  on  living.  Whitman,  I  would  guess,  found  it  much 
harder  to  hold  to  his  tragic  vision  in  its  purity  than  he  had  found  it  to 
maintain  his  transcendental  one.  It  seems  likely  that  only  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  stress  of  feeling  brought  him  to  the  point  of  such  vision  at  all; 
as  that  stress  diminished  he  never  quite  reached  it  again,  though  if  my 
thesis  is  correct  its  impact  decisively  controls  all  his  later  work. 

A  “dialectical”  pattern  of  emotional  development  much  like  that 
which  reached  its  definitive  artistic  expression  in  “When  Lilacs  Last,” 
I  am  arguing,  was  a  central  pattern  in  his  own  experience,  lived 
through  by  him  well  before  he  ever  looked  into  Hegel.  From  the  si¬ 
multaneous  knowledge  of  the  ever-present  immortality  and  of  the 
event  of  death,  the  transcendental  assurance  and  its  demonic  shadow, 
each  dominant  in  turn  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his 
vision  of  safety,  he  moved,  under  the  impact  of  his  awakening  to 
love  and  death,  to  a  new  knowledge  both  sadder  and  surer.  If  there 
was  loss  in  the  collapse  of  his  total  triumph  over  death,  there  was  gain 
in  the  certainty  that  no  further  shock  of  awakening  could  come  to 
him;  now  he  knew.  The  ground  of  the  recovery  which,  as  Asselineau 
argues,  the  very  publication  of  the  i860  edition  attests14  was  thus  laid 
by  the  same  discovery  that  destroyed  the  overconfidence  out  of 
which  his  poems  had  begun.  The  knowledge  it  brought  him,  the 
stoic  privilege  it  gave  him  of  being  one  of  those  that  know  the  truth, 
became  the  rock  on  which  his  mature  equilibrium  thereafter  was 
founded.  His  wound-dressing  years  tested  and  confirmed  it  but  did 
not  create  it. 

A  similar  process  of  confirmation  can  be  traced  in  the  poems.  Since 
it  brought  him  at  last  to  assurances  of  immortality  that  superficially 
resemble  his  first-phase  proclamations  and  which  in  his  final  philo¬ 
sophic  phase,  when  he  wished  to  insist  on  the  synthetic  unity  of  his 
whole  work,  he  was  glad  to  merge  with  them,  it  is  important  to  in¬ 
sist  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  basis.  Whitman  did  not  just  “re¬ 
cover  his  serenity,”  if  by  that  we  mean  that  all  became  as  it  had  been. 
The  greatest  disservice  the  later  Whitman  did  himself  was  to  lead  us 
to  overlook  and  belittle  the  significance  of  his  deepest  crisis.  After  he 
“had  been  to  touch  the  great  death,”  he  could  no  longer  reach,  and 
no  longer  needed,  the  power  to  affirm  that  death  did  not  exist.  He 
never  again  looked  for  final  satisfaction  to  life,  nor  did  he  again  fall 
under  the  old  terror  of  annihilation. 

14.  L’ Evolution,  p.  1 13;  The  Evolution,  p.  114. 
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What  happened  instead  was  that  he  began  instinctively  to  build  on 
his  new  insight,  as  he  had  his  old,  with  imaginative  materials,  to  bol¬ 
ster  and  confirm  it,  if  also  somewhat  to  ease  it,  with  “carols  of  death” 
more  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Understanding.  Since  metaphors  for 
the  Understanding  are  the  lifeblood  of  poetry  it  appears  foolish  to 
complain  of  this  process  and  indeed  I  do  not.  Many  of  its  results,  such 
as  “Darest  Thou  Now,  O  Soul”  or  “Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death” 
or  “Reconciliation,”  not  to  mention  “When  Lilacs  Last,”  are  partic¬ 
ularly  beautiful,  so  that  one  would  be  grateful  for  Whitman’s  Cala¬ 
mus  crisis  if  it  had  led  to  nothing  else.  It  is  a  measure  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  “Scented  Herbage”  to  suggest  that  such  poems  are  in  any 
sense  deficient  by  comparison.  On  a  level  just  below  them  is  a  poem 
like  “Passage  to  India,”  one  of  the  best  of  Whitman’s  second-best 
poems,  where  the  metaphor  has  begun  to  shrink  and  harden  into  a 
relatively  conventional  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortal  safety  on  “the 
seas  of  God”  beyond  the  grave.  We  can  catch  this  mythologizing 
process  at  its  inception  and  perhaps  at  its  best  in  “Out  of  the  Cradle.” 

hi 

In  “Out  of  the  Cradle”  Whitman  has  contrived  to  tell  his  whole 
story  and  even  to  go  beyond  it.  The  long  one-sentence  “pre-verse” 
is  intended  to  establish  the  basic  fiction  of  the  poem.  The  poet  will 
tell  us  of  something  long  past,  he  suggests,  which  now  for  some  rea¬ 
son  comes  over  his  memory.  By  this  distancing  device  he  contrives  to 
win  some  artistic  and  personal  control  over  his  material.  In  most  ver¬ 
sions  the  distinction  of  the  poet  that  is  and  the  boy  that  was  is  made 
sharp  and  distinct: 

I,  chanter  of  pains  and  joys,  uniter  of  here  and  hereafter  . . . 

A  reminiscence  sing. 

Such  a  bardic  line  implies  firm  poetic  control,  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity.  But  neither  this  line  nor  the  following  one  is  in  the  1859 
version,  where  the  poet  therefore  seems  much  more  under  the  spell 
of  the  memories  that  have  seized  him: 


A  man — yet  by  these  tears  a  little  boy  again. 
Throwing  myself  on  the  sand,  I, 
Confronting  the  waves,  sing. 
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What  has  actually  seized  him,  of  course,  is  the  meaning  now  to  him  of 
these  images,  so  much  so  that  in  the  first  version  he  has  a  hard  time 
keeping  the  presentness  of  his  feelings  from  bursting  through  and 
destroying  his  narrative  fiction. 

Nevertheless,  the  reminiscent  mode  of  the  poem  greatly  enlarges 
its  range  by  permitting  him  to  bring  his  whole  life  to  bear  on  it.  As  a 
poem  of  loss  and  awakening  it  goes  back  even  to  his  very  earliest  loss 
and  awakening,  the  “primal”  separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother. 
Though  this  rheme  is  stressed  at. once  by  the  poet,  especially  in  the 
original  version,  one  must  avoid  reductiveness  here.  This  layer  of  the 
poem  underlies  the  whole  and  already  predicts  its  shape,  but  it  is  not 
the  completed  structure.  From  it  comes,  however,  a  powerful  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  awakening  that  is  the  main  subject. 

The  boy,  leaving  his  bed,  finds  himself  wandering  in  a  strange 
dark  world  like  something  out  of  Blake,  a  haunted  borderland  be¬ 
tween  shore  and  sea,  here  and  hereafter,  conscious  and  unconscious. 
In  its  troubled  restlessness  it  resembles  the  moonlit  swamp  that  is 
glimpsed  for  a  moment  in  “Song  of  Myself,”  or  some  of  the  dream- 
scenes  in  “The  Sleepers.”  We  sense  here,  especially  in  the  1859  ver¬ 
sion,  which  is  more  dark  and  troubled  throughout  than  the  final  one, 
the  same  dumb,  unassuageable  grief  as  in  “As  I  Ebb’d.”  It  also  is  a 
wounded  world,  impotently  twining  and  twisting  with  the  pain  of 
some  obscure  fatality.  Here  there  is  even  less  visible  occasion  for  such 
agony,  since  the  chief  actor  is  not  a  broken  poet  but  a  curious  child. 
The  poem  is  heavy  with  the  man’s  foreknowledge  of  what  the  child, 
now  bom,  must  go  through.  Like  the  star  in  “When  Lilacs  Last,” 
however,  the  scene  also  has  something  to  tell,  some  “drowned  se¬ 
cret”  which  it  is  struggling  to  utter.  It  does  not  merely  mourn  a  loss, 
like  the  seascape  in  “As  I  Ebb’d,”  but  also  hints  of  something  to  be 
found. 

What  has  drawn  the  boy  from  his  infantile  security  into  this  par¬ 
turient  midnight  is  a  bird.  In  a  flashback  the  poet  tells  of  the  brief 
May  idyll  of  Two  Together,  the  sudden  loss  of  the  she-bird,  and  the 
wonderful  song  of  woe  that  followed,  drawing  the  boy  back  night 
after  night  to  listen  until  the  night  came  when  he  awakened  to  its 
meaning.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bird  was  a  messenger,  an 
interpreter,  singing  on  behalf  of  the  new  world  he  had  entered  to  tell 
him  its  secret.  This  secret  is  really  two  secrets,  that  the  meaning  of 
life  is  love  and  that  he  is  to  be  its  poet.  The  song  releases  the  love  and 
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the  songs  of  love  in  his  own  heart,  which  he  now  realizes  has  long 
been  ready  and  waiting  for  this  moment;  he  awakes  and  ecstatically 
dedicates  himself  to  this  service. 

Yet,  bewilderingly,  this  discovery  of  what  life  means  and  what  he 
is  for  at  once  plunges  him  into  new  trouble  and  doubt;  he  finds  him¬ 
self  once  more  groping  for  something  unknown,  and  is  not  released 
until  the  voice  of  the  sea  whispers  him  a  very  different  secret,  the 
word  death.  This  double  awakening  provides  criticism  with  its  chief 
problem  in  this  poem.  It  is  true  that  the  boy’s  spiritual  development 
is  dramatically  consistent  and  requires  no  explanation  from  outside 
the  poem,  but  it  is  complex  and  rapid,  an  extreme  example  of  dra¬ 
matic  foreshortening.  Since  it  is  also  intensely  personal,  the  biograph¬ 
ical  framework  I  have  sketched  helps  to  make  its  meaning  clear. 

To  put  the  matter  summarily,  in  the  boy’s  awakening  Whitman 
has  fused  all  his  own  awakenings  together,  with  the  result  that  his 
poem  moves  in  one  night  over  a  distance  which  he  had  taken  forty 
years  of  life  to  cover.  The  emotional  foreground,  of  course,  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  tragic  awakening  of  1 859,  the  discovery  of  love  not  merely 
as  a  passion  for  one  particular  being  rather  than  an  appetite  for  every¬ 
thing  in  general,  but  also  as  inherently  unsatisfied.  Love  and  grief  are 
one.  The  bird’s  story  is  Whitman’s  story,  distanced  and  disguised, 
but  it  is  also  man’s.  The  outsetting  bard  of  love  will  be  the  bard  of 
unsatisfied  love  because  there  is  no  other  kind. 

But  here  we  encounter  a  difficulty,  for  in  many  of  the  other  poems 
of  1859  Whitman  had  suggested  that  his  awakening  to  love  had 
stopped  his  poems  and  ended  his  poetic  career.  Of  course  he  could 
hardly  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  crisis  did  arouse  him  to  new 
poems  and  to  some  of  his  best.  Certainly  he  was  proud  of  this  poem, 
immediately  printed  it  and  followed  it  with  one  of  his  self-written 
reviews  announcing  that  he  would  not  be  mute  any  more.  Perhaps 
we  may  read  a  special  meaning  into  his  selection  of  this  poem  as  the 
first  public  evidence  of  his  return  to  song.  In  this  “reminiscence”  of 
the  birth  of  his  poetic  vocation  he  is  actually  celebrating  its  recovery. 
The  process  of  relieving  his  pain  in  song  has  now  proceeded  so  far, 
past  “death’s  oudet”  songs  like  “Hours  Continuing  Long”  and  “As  I 
Ebb’d,”  past  a  poem  of  first  recognition  like  “Scented  Herbage,” 
that  he  can  now  begin  to  see  that  the  deathblow  to  his  old  “arrogant 
poems”  is  proving  to  be  a  lifeblow  to  new  and  better  if  more  sorrow¬ 
ful  ones,  and  so  for  the  first  time,  in  the  guise  of  a  reminiscence,  he 
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can  make  not  just  his  grief,  but  its  transmutation  into  the  relief  of  song 
the  subject  of  his  singing. 

In  the  measure  that  he  recovers  his  poetic  future  he  also  recovers 
his  past.  His  sense  of  returning  powers  naturally  picks  up  and  blends 
with  his  memories  of  that  other  awakening,  whenever  and  whatever 
it  was,  that  led  to  the  poems  of  1855.  In  the  boy’s  joy  he  draws  on  and 
echoes  his  first  awakening,  the  ecstatic  union  of  self  and  soul  cele¬ 
brated  in  “Song  of  Myself,”  when  he  had  felt  a  thousand  songs  start¬ 
ing  to  life  within  him  in  response  to  the  “song  of  Two  Together.” 
Overlaid  on  that  is  his  second  dark  awakening  to  the  truth  of  “two 
together  no  more”  which  had  at  first  appeared  to  end  his  singing.  If 
we  thus  provisionally  disentangle  the  strands  that  Whitman  has 
woven  together  we  can  understand  better  why  the  song  of  the  bird 
must  plunge  the  boy  almost  simultaneously  into  ecstasy  and  despair. 

The  steps  of  this  process  are  obscured  for  us  in  the  final  version  by 
Whitman’s  deletion  of  a  crucial  stanza  that  explains  why  the  boy 
needs  a  word  from  the  sea  when  he  already  has  so  much  from  the 
bird.  After  the  lines 

O  give  me  some  clue! 

O  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  more! 
the  original  version  continued  as  follows: 

O  a  word!  O  what  is  my  destination? 

O  I  fear  it  is  henceforth  chaos! 

O  how  joys,  dreads,  convolutions,  human  shapes,  and  all  shapes, 
spring  as  from  graves  around  me! 

O  phantoms!  You  cover  all  the  land  and  all  the  sea! 

O  I  cannot  see  in  the  dimness  whether  you  smile  or  frown  upon  me! 

O  vapor,  a  look,  a  word!  O  well-beloved! 

O  you  dear  women’s  and  men’s  phantoms! 

This  stanza  or  something  similar  appears  in  all  editions  of  “Out  of  the 
Cradle”  until  the  last  version  of  1881,  when  Whitman  was  twenty 
years  away  from  his  poem.  Perhaps  he  dropped  it  then  because  he 
felt  it  spoke  too  plainly  from  the  emotions  of  1859  and  was  not  in 
keeping  with  what  his  poem  had  become.  That  it  was  not  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  poem  is  proved  by  the  success  the  poem  has  had 
without  it,  yet  its  omission  greatly  changes  the  total  effect.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  boy’s  need  is  lightened  to  a  more  usual  adolescent  distress 
and  the  sea’s  answer  becomes  the  kind  of  grave  reassurance  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  later  Whitman.  In  the  original  version  the  boy  is  not 
just  distressed,  he  is  desperate  with  the  desperation  of  the  man  of 
1859.  The  first  act  of  his  awakened  poet’s  vision  has  been  to  abort  and 
produce  a  frightening  chaos.  Instead  of  the  triumphant  vision  of  Life 
which  Whitman  himself  had  known,  when  the  whole  world  smiled 
on  its  conquering  lover,  nothing  rises  now  before  the  outsetting  bard 
but  a  dim  phantasmagoria  of  death-shapes.  It  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  read  this  passage  as  coming  from  the  poet  himself  rather  than  from 
the  boy — indeed,  Whitman  was  right  to  cut  it,  it  is  out  of  keeping — 
for  these  “dear  women’s  and  men’s  phantoms”  are  surely  dear  be¬ 
cause  they  are  those  of  the  men  and  women  and  the  whole  world 
that  had  already  started  to  life  for  him  in  his  poems,  their  life  the  ed¬ 
dying  of  his  living  soul,  but  are  now  strengthless  ghosts,  like  the 
power  of  vision  from  which  their  life  had  come.  This  is  the  “terrible 
doubt  of  appearances”  that  had  plagued  him  from  the  beginning, 
now  revived  and  confirmed  by  his  new  crisis.  Whitman  here  openly 
transfers  to  the  boy  the  man’s  despair. 

With  this  background  it  should  not  be  hard  to  see  that  the  answer 
the  sea  gives  to  the  despair  characteristic  of  1859  is  the  answer  charac¬ 
teristic  of  1859.  Its  essential  quality  is  the  same  tragic  acceptance  as  in 
“Scented  Herbage,”  a  knowledge  of  death  not  as  consolation  or 
promise,  still  less  as  mere  appearance,  but  as  reality,  the  “real  reality” 
that  completes  the  reality  of  love  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
completed.  In  the  language  of  Thoreau,  the  sea  is  a  “realometer”  that 
says,  “this  is,  and  no  mistake.”  The  lift  her  answer  brings  is  like  that 
of  “Scented  Herbage,”  the  lift  of  naming  the  whole  truth  and  so 
passing  beyond  illusion  to  a  consent  to  fate.  A  sign  that  this  is  so  is  the 
sea’s  taciturnity.  The  thrush’s  beautiful  song  of  death  in  1865,  weav¬ 
ing  a  veil  of  life-illusion  over  the  same  hard  truth  and  so  easing  it  for 
us,  is  not  present  here;  simply  the  word,  the  thing  itself.  In  this  stark 
directness,  again,  the  kinship  is  to  “Scented  Herbage”  rather  than  to 
“When  Lilacs  Last.” 

Yet  certainly  the  fact  that  this  word  also,  like  the  bird’s  song  of 
love  and  the  boy’s  despair,  is  ascribed  to  a  dramatic  character  makes  a 
profound  difference.  The  sea  as  dramatic  character  in  this  poem  has 
two  phases.  In  the  earlier  part,  before  the  boy  turns  to  her  for  his  an¬ 
swer,  she  is  a  background  voice  blending  with  the  drama  of  bird  and 
boy  but  essentially  not  a  part  of  it.  She  has  an  ancient  sorrow  of  her 
own  which  leaves  her  no  grief  to  spare  for  this  small  incident  on  her 
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shores.  She  does  not  share  the  egocentric  fallacy  of  boy  and  bird,  in 
which  even  moon,  wind,  and  shadows  join  in  futile  sympathy.  In  this 
part  of  the  poem  she  is  the  same  sea  as  in  “As  I  Ebb’d,”  the  “fierce  old 
mother”  who  “endlessly  cries  for  her  castaways” — all  her  castaways, 
not  just  these — the  deep  ocean  of  life  and  death  that  rolls  through  all 
things. 

Of  course,  behind  every  detail  of  the  poem,  including  this  one,  we 
feel  the  poet’s  shaping  power,  creating  a  symbolical  language  for  the 
life  of  his  own  mind.  In  this  kind  of  subjective  drama  the  author  is  all 
the  characters;  bird,  boy,  and  sea  are  one  and  join  in  a  grief  that  is  at 
bottom  the  same  because  it  is  his  own.  But  Whitman  has  now  seen 
through  the  Emersonian  illusion  that  the  power  of  the  poet  prophe¬ 
sies  a  victory  for  the  man.  Where  “Song  of  Myself”  had  dramatized 
the  omnipotence  of  bardic  vision,  “Out  of  the  Cradle”  dramatizes 
the  discovery  that  the  power  of  the  bard  is  only  to  sing  his  own  limits. 
Like  the  bird  in  Marianne  Moore’s  poem,  his  singing  is  mighty  be¬ 
cause  he  is  caged.  As  a  dramatic  character,  then,  the  sea  is  the  Not- 
Me,  Fate,  Karma,  that-which-cannot-be-changed.  As  such  she  domi¬ 
nates  the  scene,  which  is  all,  as  Kenneth  Burke  would  say,  under  her 
aegis,  but  she  does  not  share  in  its  temporal  passions. 

At  the  end,  however,  she  condescends  to  reveal  herself  and  changes 
from  the  ground  of  the  question  to  the  answer.  The  change  is  not  so 
much  in  the  sea  as  in  the  boy.  As  before,  he  hears  when  he  is  ready  to 
listen;  the  sea  has  been  speaking  all  the  time.  Even  the  bird,  in  the 
early  version,  heard  her  and  responded  with  continued  song.  Before 
he  can  hear  her  the  boy  must  finish  his  egocentric  cycle  and  pass  from 
his  hybristic  promise  to  sing  “clearer,  louder,  and  more  sorrowful” 
songs  than  the  bird’s  to  his  despairing  recognition  that  there  is  no 
good  in  him.  The  sign  that  he  is  ready  is  the  question  itself.  Then  the 
sea  approaches  and  whispers  as  privately  for  him,  revealing  the  secret 
which  will  release  him  from  passion  to  perception.  What  she  shows 
him  is,  I  have  suggested,  no  consoling  revelation  but  simply  reality. 
Yet  the  fact  that  this  answer  is  now  felt  to  come  from  the  sea,  from 
the  heart  of  the  Not-Me  that  has  defeated  Whitman’s  arrogant  de¬ 
mands  for  another  Me,  suggests  that  the  division  between  him  and  his 
world  is  not  final  after  all,  that  the  separation  both  have  suffered  can 
still  be  healed.  The  elemental  forces  of  “As  I  Ebb’d”  have  fused  with 
the  perception  of  reality  in  “Scented  Herbage”  to  form  a  new  Thou, 
in  Buber’s  language — no  longer  the  tousled  mistress  Whitman  had 
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ordered  around  in  “Song  of  Myself,”  certainly,  but  a  goddess  who 
will  speak  to  him  when  he  is  ready  to  accept  her  on  her  own  terms. 
Then  he  can  hear  in  the  voice  of  the  sea  the  voice  of  a  mother,  a  fig¬ 
ure  as  we  know  “always  near  and  always  divine”  to  him.  The  real 
reality  of  “Scented  Herbage”  has  acquired  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  has  gathered  around  itself  life  and  numenosity,  and  Whitman 
is  well  on  his  way  by  this  dark  path  to  replace  the  Comrade  who  had 
deserted  him  on  the  open  road. 
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Form  in  Romantic  Music 

HAROLD  TRUSCOTT 

IN  roughly  thirty-seven  years  mainly  devoted  to  the  serious  study 
of  music,  the  question  of  what  is  Romanticism  is  one  I  have 
thought  about  frequently,  and  in  any  amount  of  reading  on  the 
subject  I  have  found  no  solution,  but  only  inconsistencies.  I  have  my 
own  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  this  was  formed  from  the  music.  In  my 
reading  I  have  come  across  so  many  of  the  things  which  Romanticism 
is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
left  that  it  can  be.  The  one  thing  on  which  all  seem  to  agree  is  that 
there  is  little  or  no  concern  for  form  in  this  music,  and  that  Romantic 
composers  are  distinguished  for  their  concentration,  in  its  place,  on 
details  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  Now,  my  manner  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  music  was  not  by  any  means  a  normal  one,  in  that  it 
was  not  guided  by  anybody.  Before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  was  making 
use  of  a  public  library  ticket  belonging  to  one  of  my  elders,  and  bor¬ 
rowing  music  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the 
first  composers  I  alighted  upon  was  Schumann.  This  library  had  all 
his  piano  music  in  five  large  volumes,  including  not  only  the  Piano 
concerto  but  also  the  Introduction  and  Allegro,  Op.  92,  and  the  Concert- 
Allegro,  Op.  134,  both  also  for  piano  and  orchestra,  so  that  these  last 
two  pieces  were  among  the  earliest  works  I  got  to  know  fully,  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  lose  the  conviction  gradually  formed  then 
that  the  Concert- Allegro,  especially,  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces 
not  only  in  Schumann’s  music  but  in  that  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  also,  I  began  to  get  some  of  my  earliest  ideas 
of  good,  that  is,  convincing,  form  in  music  from  Schumann,  a  course 
of  instruction  far  removed  from  the  usual  academic  one  and  one  for 
which  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  thankful.  Strangest  of  all,  when  later 
I  began  to  know  some  of  Haydn’s  music,  it  was  he  who  seemed  to 
me  then  to  be  the  one  who  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
form,  who  seemed  to  sprawl  and  concern  himself  with  momentary 
details  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  This  is  an  impression  that  cor¬ 
rected  itself  with  deepening  knowledge,  although,  as  I  have  realized 
since,  I  was  on  the  right  track  even  there  though  reasoning  wrongly, 
but  my  first  impression  of  Schumann  has  never  altered  but  only  in¬ 
tensified.  It  will  not  seem  surprising,  then  (and  this  is  my  only  reason 
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for  indulging  in  this  piece  of  autobiography),  that  I  have  never  suf¬ 
fered  patiently  the  far  from  imaginative  treatment  accorded  to  Schu¬ 
mann’s  music  by  even  his  most  fervent  admirers,  or  that  the  usual 
legend  of  his  loss  of  power  in  his  later  works  has  always  seemed  to 
me  laughable;  nor  will  it  seem  surprising  that  the  customary  stric¬ 
tures  with  regard  to  form  passed  on  such  Romantic  composers  do 
not  impress  me. 

In  many  of  the  best-known  studies  of  Schumann’s  music,  the  obvi¬ 
ous  form,  staring  one  in  the  face,  is  passed  by  without  reference  and, 
one  suspects,  without  its  presence  known  to  the  writer,  because, 
after  all,  this  is  “Romantic”  music,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  expect 
to  find  any  form  in  it.  One  account  of  Schumann’s  Toccata ,  Op.  7, 
tells  us  that  “in  this  piece  we  find  Schumann  moving  with  ease  in  the 
stereotyped  form  of  the  past,”  which  makes  one  wonder,  since  this 
“form  of  the  past”  is  presumably  the  toccata,  just  what  was  the  writ¬ 
er’s  idea  of  that  form.  Schumann’s  piece  shows  no  connection  with 
it,  beyond  a  persistent  technical  difficulty,  but  what  it  does  show  is  a 
perfect  classical  sonata  structure,  as  complete  and  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  as  any  such  movement  by  Mozart.  The  same  writer,  J.  A. 
Fuller-Maidand,  tells  us  that  in  the  Impromptus  on  a  theme  of  Clara 
Wieck,  Op.  5,  “references  to  the  theme,  whether  in  treble  or  bass, 
are  hard  to  detect  in  Nos.  3, 6,  8,  and  9”;1  there  are,  indeed,  such  ref¬ 
erences,  some  quite  full,  in  the  middle  parts,  where  presumably  Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland  did  not  think  of  looking,  but,  apart  from  this,  there 
are  such  things  as  harmonic  variations,  and  each  of  these  four  is  a 
complete  harmonic  variation.  But  such  anomalies  are  not  confined  to 
accounts  of  full-blooded  Romantic  music.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
correct  account  of  Beethoven’s  Fantasia,  Op.  77;  I  have  seen  it  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  free,  rhapsodical  piece,  obviously  expanded  from  an  im¬ 
provisation;  this  is  the  nearest  to  an  account  of  it  I  have  seen;  most 
writers  wriggle  out  of  it  by  dismissing  it  as  one  of  Beethoven’s  oc¬ 
casional  pieces,  of  no  great  importance.  It  is  always  described  as  in 
G  minor,  simply  because  it  starts,  for  convenience,  with  a  two-flat 
key  signature.  In  fact,  it  is  a  set  of  very  strict  variations  in  B  major, 
with  a  long,  rambling  introduction  in  the  course  of  which  the  varia¬ 
tion  theme  gradually  takes  shape.  But  the  variations  are  not  num¬ 
bered,  and  I  have  noticed  that  few  writers  on  music  know  that  a  piece 

1.  Schumann’s  Pianoforte  Works  (London,  1927),  pp.  13, 14. 
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is  a  set  of  variations  unless  the  composer  has  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  provide  this  guide.  It  was  improvised,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
again  the  average  musician’s  idea  of  improvisation  is  something 
shapeless,  or,  to  give  it  a  name  that  sounds  better,  “rhapsodical.”  It  is 
indicative  of  an  age  in  which  improvisation  is  dead  that  it  should  be 
so  difficult  to  realize  that  a  musician  of  sufficient  caliber  could  impro¬ 
vise  music  with  as  fine  a  structure  as  music  composed  in  a  more 
leisurely  fashion. 

Again,  taking  Schumann  for  the.moment  as  a  representative  “Ro¬ 
mantic”  composer,  let  us  consider  some  of  his  most  passionately 
romantic  early  piano  music;  such  works  as  “Intermezzi,”  Op.  4, 
“Die  Davidsbundlertanze,”  Op.  6,  “Kreisleriana,”  Op.  16,  and 
“Novelletten,”  Op.  21.  This  music  is  all  accounted  the  result  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  deep  interest  in  hterature  or  literary  figures,  his  own  awaken¬ 
ing  personality  and  the  desire  to  express  it,  and,  of  course,  with  the 
exception  of  Op.  4,  of  his  growing  love  for  Clara  Schumann  and  the 
desire,  frustrated  for  so  long,  to  marry  her.  Maybe  it  is;  but  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  form,  and  one  thing  I  am  certain  of:  no  amount  of 
literary  interest  on  the  part  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  or  anyone  else 
ever  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  shape  or  form  of  a  piece  of  music, 
barring  song  settings.  The  most  that  a  novel  or  poem  or  play  can  do 
for  instrumental  music  is  to  suggest  a  type  of  music,  or  even  perhaps 
a  theme;  that  done,  the  pure  composing  apparatus  takes  over  and,  as 
with  Berlioz,  the  literary  origin  is  forgotten  or,  at  most,  remembered 
as  an  irritant  with  which  he  wishes  he  hadn’t  saddled  himself.  That  is 
why  the  best  program  music,  from  Byrd  to  Richard  Strauss,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  concerned  with  something  which  is  a  sound  or  sounds  of 
some  kind,  or  the  expression  of  a  state  of  mind — it  is  either  sound 
representing  sound  or  it  is  a  psychological  study;  both  things  music 
is  admirably  qualified  to  do. 

No  doubt  a  lot  of  Haydn’s  middle-period  music  could  be  said  to  be 
influenced  by  his  unhappy  marriage;  certainly  much  of  it  has  a 
gloomy,  fiery  passion.  I’ve  never  seen  this  or  any  other  explanation 
given,  but  it  is  quite  as  feasible  as  the  other  for  Schumann — except 
that,  of  course,  one  does  not  look  for  such  explanations  in  music  one 
knows  to  be  classical.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  every  one  of  the 
pieces  in  the  four  opus  numbers  of  Schumann  I  have  quoted  has  a 
very  strict  form  indeed,  and  a  classical  one.  They  are,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  sectional  rondos,  and  the  exception  is  a  simple  ABA.  Not 
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only  that,  but  Schumann’s  romantic  passion  expresses  itself  every 
time  in  neatly  turned  four-bar  phrases  such  as  are  considered  ideal 
for  the  contrapuntal  music  of  composers  like  Bach,  of  which  nearly 
all  these  Romantic  composers  were  absolute  masters,  as  well  as  for 
the  music  of  composers  in  the  classical  period  until  this  idea  was  over¬ 
turned  by  Haydn.  Haydn  himself  supplied  enough  instances  in  his 
earher  music,  notably  in  the  minuet  finales  to  many  of  his  piano 
sonatas,  all  of  which  are  sectional  rondos  with  the  same  unimpeach¬ 
able  four-bar  phrase  rhythm  we  find  in  the  Schumann  pieces. 

Again,  such  a  work  as  “Kreisleriana,”  which  we  know  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Hoffmann’s  crazy,  romantic  kapellmeister — but 
would  we  know  if  we  had  not  been  told?  If  Schumann  had  published 
these  pieces  as  another  set  of  “Intermezzi,”  who  would  ever  have 
connected  them  with  the  kapellmeister,  or  with  Hoffmann,  or  indeed 
with  any  literary  idea  at  all?  He  is  a  self-deceiver  who  thinks  he 
would.  Here  we  have  a  set  of  pieces  in  violently  contrasted  mood, 
each,  as  I  have  said,  a  sectional  rondo,  and  all,  as  a  rule,  played  to¬ 
gether.  The  violent  contrasts  are  no  greater  than  in  most  classical  sets 
of  variations.  Consider  some  of  Mozart’s  independent  sets,  or  Haydn’s 
F  minor  set,  or,  a  piece  of  a  nominally  different  kind,  his  C  major 
Capriccio  for  piano — are  these  any  less  violent  in  their  contrasts?  I 
have  never  found  them  so.  And  each  of  these  Schumann  pieces  is  as 
orderly  in  its  behavior  as  any  classical  piece.  Consider  Schumann’s 
“Humoreske,”  Op.  20,  a  much  neglected  masterpiece.  Criticism 
again  dismisses  this,  as  a  rule,  as  a  shapeless  collection  of  pieces  of  his 
usual  shorter  type,  and  criticism  is  wrong.  It  is  one  balanced  design, 
so  much  so  that  one  wonders  at  times  how  many  such  writers  have 
ever  heard  it.  It  is  in  a  number  of  balanced  sections — it  is  similar  to 
the  other  pieces  of  this  time  in  that  it  uses  and  expands  the  sectional 
rondo  principle — but  each  such  section  is  necessary  to  the  others;  the 
piece  comes  to  no  satisfactory  end  until  the  last  note  is  reached.  But 
the  balance  within  the  sections  is  redolent  of  a  care  for  structure  no 
less  than  that  of  the  classical  composers;  in  fact,  it  is  classical  in  style, 
without  being  a  classical  form.  One  need  only  examine  the  first  of 
these  sections.  The  dreamy  opening  theme,  the  reaction  to  the  some¬ 
what  quicker  2/4  theme,  the  reaction  again  to  the  still  quicker  2/4 
triplet  rhythm,  and  again  to  the  peak,  the  rapid  and  heavy  2 crotchet 
rhythm,  from  there  back  to  the  original  2/4  rhythm  and,  finest 
stroke  of  all,  the  gradual  lengthening  of  this  rhythm  until  it  moves 
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naturally  into  the  original  opening  theme,  and  so  to  an  end.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  pyramid,  and  its  handling  is  as  consummate  as  in  any 
classical  sonata  work  by  a  classical  master;  what  is  true  of  this  one 
section  is  true  of  them  all  and  of  the  whole  balanced  work.  And  this 
brings  me  to  another  point. 

When  one  reads  the  usual  type  of  remark  concerning  the  lack  of 
form  or  concern  with  form  in  Romantic  music,  one  question  comes 
up  (or  should  come  up)  in  the  mind.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by 
form?  The  answer  to  this  question  could  provide  some  illuminating 
data.  The  answer  to  which  one  is  led,  most  often,  by  what  the  writer 
has  written,  is  that  form  to  him  means  some  kind  of  stereotyped 
mold,  and  his  statement  that  Romantic  composers  are  not  concerned 
with  form  means  only  that  he  can  find  no  such  mold  in  their  music. 
With  this  I  can  agree  heartily;  one  can  find  no  such  thing.  But  such  a 
writer,  if  he  ever  really  examined  classical  music,  there,  too,  would 
find  such  a  mold  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  classical  composers 
developed  a  fundamental  type  of  music  which  was  basically  dramatic 
and  which  most  readily  answered  to  a  certain  basic  structure — that  is 
to  say,  it  had  certain  foundations  and  certain  recognized  necessities, 
as  a  building  has  doors  and  windows.  But  not  all  buildings  look  alike 
and  the  masterpieces  of  classical  sonata  music  have  no  more  in  com¬ 
mon  than  the  buildings.  Apart  from  the  necessary  parts  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  variety  of  ways  of  dealing  with  them  is  endless.  I  say  “is” 
because,  contrary  to  much  contemporary  belief,  the  thoughtful  com¬ 
poser  today  who  considers  such  a  style  is  no  nearer  exhausting  it  than 
was  Mozart.  Such  a  fundamental  language  is  not  a  vein  of  mineral 
ore,  which  can  run  out.  It  is  limited  not  in  itself  but  only  by  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  those  who  try  to  create  in  it.  So  that  every  contemporary 
statement  on  the  part  of  a  composer  to  the  effect  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  in  such  a  harmonic  language  is  a  confession  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  such  statements  from  those  who  are  not  composers  are 
worthless  anyway. 

Now,  it  is  a  commonplace  of  musical  historical  writing  that  Bee¬ 
thoven  rescued,  or  freed  (seemingly  a  more  popular  term)  music  (by 
which  is  meant  sonata  music,  which,  while  it  bulks  large,  is  not  the 
whole  of  music)  from  the  conventions  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Those 
who  write  in  this  vein,  and  there  are  only  too  many  of  them,  have 
obviously  never  really  thought  about  the  period  they  are  discussing 
as  a  living  period  but  only  as  a  museum  piece,  or  taken  in  as  positive 
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facts  the  amount  of  discovery  that  had  to  go  on  before  the  sonata 
knew  sufficient  about  itself  to  be  able  to  be  distinguished  from  any 
other  form  of  music.  The  process  took  years,  it  had  been  going  on 
for  some  considerable  time  when  Haydn  was  bom,  and  even  he, 
from  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  to  spend  roughly  twenty  years 
in  sheer  experiment  before  he  could  begin  to  make  a  positive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  symphony,  string  quartet,  piano  trio,  and  piano  sonata, 
by  which  time  Beethoven  was  bom  and  beginning  to  grow  up, 
Clementi  had  alreadv  begun  the  epoch-making  series  of  piano  sonatas 
which  taught  Beethoven  so  much  of  his  “lack  of  convention”  (and 
I  might  add,  for  anyone  who  has  not  yet  bothered  to  examine  them, 
that  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  music  less  conventional  than  an  early 
Clementi  piano  sonata,  to  say  nothing  of  the  later  ones),  and  Dussek 
was  getting  ready  to  add  his  highly  individual  quota;  in  addition 
there  were  any  number  of  lesser-known  composers  who  were  very 
little  less  in  achievement.  There  were  no  conventions,  for  the  simple 
reason,  apart  from  any  others,  that  there  had  been  no  time  for  them 
to  form.  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  was  from  which  Beetho¬ 
ven  freed  music.  It  is  a  nice  resounding  phrase  and  it  means  nothing. 
It  has  been  repeated  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better  and  by 
people  who  have  no  right  to  use  it  at  all,  for  they  have  done  no  work 
to  earn  the  right — and  this  is  the  way  much  of  our  history  has  been 
written.  It  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  one  that  has  done  immense  harm. 

So  strong  is  this  idea  of  the  conventional  sonata  form  that,  of 
course,  this  is  what  is  taught  academically — and  not  even  a  form,  as 
a  rule,  but  a  formula;  oddly  enough,  it  is  a  formula  to  which  one  can 
find  only  one  well-known  composer — Mozart — having  recourse  at 
times,  and  an  occasional  much  less  known  composer  in  an  occasional 
instance.  Most  of  Mozart’s  uses  of  it  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
this  is  true  of  almost  all  the  others.  You  will  not  find  it  in  Clementi, 
who  is  usually  quoted  as  the  typical  eighteenth-century  writer  of 
amiable,  conventional  sonata  music,  except  in  one  or  two  simple 
exercise  pieces.  If  this  is  doubted,  let  the  reader  really  examine  such 
things  as  the  E  flat  Sonata,  Op.  5,  composed  in  1780,  the  G  minor. 
Op.  7,  No.  3,  the  G  minor,  Op.  8,  No.  3  (sometimes  published  as 
Op.  30),  composed  respectively  in  1781  and  1782,  to  mention  only 
three;  there  are  many  others  equally  independent.  Any  attempt  to 
fit  these  to  textbook  sonata  form  is  met  with  abysmal  failure;  and 
they  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  they  are  unlike  the  formula. 
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In  the  same  way  one  can  find  a  formula  for  the  classical  solo  con¬ 
certo,  which  is  shown  in  every  textbook  dealing  with  the  concerto 
that  I  have  seen.  In  fact,  this  particular  formula  is  used  in  the  first 
movement  of  one  only  of  Mozart’s  piano  concertos,  No.  23  in  A, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  classical  period.  Similarly,  the  type  of 
form  most  characteristic  of  Sibelius,  according  to  his  leading  com¬ 
mentators,  led  by  Constant  Lambert  and  Cecil  Gray,  can  be  found  in 
only  one  movement  in  all  his  large-scale  work — the  finale  of  the 
Third  Symphony,  and  even  therq  the  resemblance  is  only  partial. 

In  the  early  days  of  classical  sonata  style  almost  every  new  attempt 
was  different  from  the  previous  one,  because  they  were  attempts  at 
finding  out  just  what  sort  of  music  this  was.  If  historians  were  not  so 
fond  of  trying  to  relate  classical  sonata  style  to  the  preclassical  suite, 
half  the  confusion  thus  caused  could  be  avoided.  The  one  thing  that 
mattered,  the  one  thing  these  early  classical  composers  had  that  was 
positive,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  really  change  a  key  after 
an  initial  one  had  been  established — to  lose  it,  the  complete  sense  of 
it,  of  its  tonic,  dominant,  etc.,  and  replace  it  with  another  just  as 
firmly,  so  that  the  listener’s  memory  retained  no  knowledge  of  the 
original  key.  This  had  never  happened  before,  and  all  the  confusion 
in  the  early  classical  period  came  from  trying  to  find  out  what  to  do 
with  this  fact;  and  these  are  not  the  circumstances  in  which  conven¬ 
tion  most  easily  flourishes.  One  imagined  connection  with  the  suite 
can  be  done  away  with  immediately.  This  is  the  oft-quoted  statement 
that  the  classical  sonata  and  symphony  included  a  dance  movement — 
the  minuet.  The  simple  answer  to  this  is  that  it  didn’t — until  much 
later.  The  earliest  sonatas  and  symphonies  were  three-  or  two-move¬ 
ment  works,  according  to  whether  or  not  they  included  a  slow 
movement,  and  neither  quick  movement  was  a  dance  movement. 
So  that  a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense  talked  about  the  absence  of  form 
in  nineteenth-century  music  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  experts  are 
rarely  capable  of  recognizing  form  when  it  stares  plainly  at  them. 
Their  highest  idea  of  form  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  formula, 
they  do  not  find  this  in  Romantic  music,  therefore  there  is  no  form — 
Q.E.D.  But  anyone  who  tried  to  teach  geometry  on  these  lines 
would  soon  be  in  trouble.  It  is  only  because  music  is  considered  to  be 
a  vague  art  that  it  is  possible  to  delude  and  be  deluded  by  this  sort  of 
nonsense  about  it. 

The  whole  mistaken  idea  of  form,  or  its  absence,  in  nineteenth- 
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century  music  as  a  whole  begins  in  the  muddled  ideas  prevalent  as  to 
form  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Sonata  form,  or  style,  which  is  a 
much  more  accurate  term  for  it,  never  was  stereotyped;  it  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  basic  structure  which  could  be  stretched,  compressed, 
bent,  and  generally  shaped  according  to  the  particular  ideas  of  the 
composer  concerned,  and  this  is  exactly  the  treatment  it  received;  the 
stereotyped  textbook  formula  is  a  myth.  The  one  thing  that  was 
usual  was  that  the  first  movement  should  be  quick,  allowing  for  a 
slow  introduction  on  occasion.  But  even  this  was  not  a  rule,  and 
Beethoven  was  being  overscrupulous  when  he  virtually  apologized 
for  departing  from  this  practice  in  the  two  sonatas  of  Op.  27,  by 
adding  “quasi  una  fantasia”  to  the  title.  Mozart  had  already  begun 
one  of  his  finest  piano  sonatas  with  a  sonata  movement  Adagio,  with¬ 
out  apology,  and  Haydn  wrote  several  two-movement  sonatas  of 
which  the  first  in  each  case  was  a  spacious  slow  movement,  not  in 
sonata  form;  Dussek  did  not  feel  the  need  of  any  apology  when  he 
reorganized  the  order  of  movements  in  his  “El£gie  Harmonique,” 
Op.  61,  and  Clementi  had  begun  a  sonata  with  a  slow  movement  in 
his  E  flat,  Op.  6,  in  1781.  In  his  last-period  sonata  works  Beethoven 
was  only  carrying  the  same  principle  of  exploration  in  form  still 
further  in  producing  what  many  writers  have  called  capricious 
works,  in  which  the  gap  between  strict  sonata  form  and  his  own  later 
expanding  style  widened  considerably.  There  was  no  gap  because 
there  had  never  been  a  strict  sonata  form. 

So  that  when  we  come  to  Schubert’s  later  sonata  works  and  find 
him  introducing  elements  of  form  which  redistribute  the  main  dra¬ 
matic  weight  of  the  work  and  put  it  on  to  the  finale,  and  making  this 
depend  on  a  completely  new  treatment  of  tonality  in  which  the  latter 
is  practically  the  whole  form,  we  are  only  continuing  a  voyage  of 
discovery  which  began  in  the  earliest  classical  years;  and  the  sonata 
works  of  the  avowed  Romantics,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Volkmann,  Berwald,  Goldmark,  and  many  others  are  again 
carrying  on  the  same  tradition — a  tradition  not  of  a  set  form  but  of  a 
continual  kneading  process  to  adapt  a  style  to  particular  necessities 
and  conditions.  With  Schumann,  it  is  true,  we  must  allow  initially 
for  a  personal  difficulty  in  this  sonata  style  which  he  overcame  mag¬ 
nificently,  but  it  is  a  personal  difficulty  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  being,  or  not  being,  a  Romantic. 

All  this  becomes  clear  enough  as  soon  as  we  realize  that  form  is 


. 
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simply  the  clearest  expression  of  what  one  needs  to  say;  it  is  a  living 
thing,  and  must  of  its  nature  change  from  statement  to  statement.  A 
formula,  on  the  other  hand,  is  form  which  has  fossilized.  To  speak, 
as  so  many  writers  do,  of  any  sonata  work  as  having  “the  usual”  sec¬ 
ond  subject,  “the  usual”  development,  recapitulation,  etc.,  is  first  to 
speak  of  the  bare  bones  only,  the  skeleton,  and  secondly  to  take  for 
granted  what  makes  each  work  individual,  what  is  different  in  each 
case.  As  soon  as  form  is  reduced  to  a  formula,  as  it  is  academically,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  any  work  of  art.  Each  of  Beethoven’s  nine 
symphonies  has  a  first  movement,  each  first  movement  has  a  return 
from  the  development  to  the  recapitulation,  but  do  any  two  accom¬ 
plish  this  in  the  same  way,  or  say  anything  like  the  same  things  in  do¬ 
ing  it?  Does  any  other  of  these  movements  produce  at  this  point  any¬ 
thing  remotely  like  the  profound  harmonic  meaning  of  the  return  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony?  That  in  the  “Eroica” 
is  equally  profound,  but  it  is  utterly  different — but  both,  according  to 
the  academic  analysts,  have  the  usual  development  and  return  to  the 
tonic  for  the  recapitulation.  These  are  the  things  which  make  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  form,  and  music  which  is  not  cast  in  this  general  style  is  not 
necessarily  lacking  in  form.  As  long  as  there  are  ideas  there  must  be  a 
way  of  expressing  them,  of  shaping  them;  each  tune  will  have  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  or  it  will  merge  into  an  extension  or  a 
new  idea.  Does  music  which  moves  in  this  general  way  have  no 
form?  Yet  all  Romantic  music  does  move  in  this  general  way,  with 
more  or  less  mastery  in  individual  touches  according  to  the  degree  of 
ability  possessed  by  the  composer,  and  still  we  read  over  and  over 
again  that  Romantic  composers  are  not  concerned  with  form.  They 
could  not  put  two  notes  together  to  make  sense  if  they  were  not.  It  is 
not  long  since  Norman  Demuth  told  us,  on  a  record  sleeve,  that  in 
his  C  major  Symphony  Balakirev  “eschewed  all  processes  of  compo¬ 
sition.”  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  ever  got  started,  if  this  is  true.  The 
spectacle  of  a  composer  setting  out  to  compose  and  assiduously 
blocking  the  way  to  every  possible  method  of  achieving  his  object 
staggers  the  imagination.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  great 
nonsense.  But  it  would  have  a  companion  with  more  substance,  for 
we  are  only  too  familiar  with  critics  who  set  out  to  write  sense  and 
constantly  avoid  every  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am  hoping  that 
with  this  statement  of  Demuth  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  absurdity 
in  this  direction;  but  one  cannot  tell. 
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It  is  only  when  these  complacently  written  and  accepted  statements 
are  examined  (and  how  many  people  do  examine  them?)  that  their 
absurdity  becomes  fully  apparent.  If  one  says  that  a  piece  of  music  is 
imaginative  and  its  composer  is  not  concerned  with  form,  or,  as  one 
dictionary  definition  of  “Romanticism”  has  it,  “prefers  passion  and 
imagination  to  proportion  and  finish,”  as  if  the  two  were  incompati¬ 
ble,  we  are  really  saying  that  the  composer  has  imagination  but  no 
idea  of  how  to  convey  what  he  imagines.  Is  this  really  true  of  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms?  Are  these  composers,  and  many 
others,  really  putting  idea  before  form? — this  is  part  of  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary's  definition  of  Romanticism.  Is  it  really  possible? 
How  can  one  state  an  idea,  let  alone  any  extension  of  thought  derived 
from  it,  without  being  concerned  with  form?  We  can  all  hear  a  certain 
difference  between  a  Chopin  Nocturne  and  a  Mozart  Rondo — but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  lack  of  form  in  the  Chopin  and  the  presence 
of  form  in  the  Mozart.  Some  of  Chopin’s  Nocturnes  are  rondos,  some 
are  not.  Some  are  barely  related  to  any  categorical  form  at  all;  but, 
again,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  no  form.  On  the  contrary, 
it  means  that  Chopin  was  one  of  the  most  inventive  of  great  masters 
of  form  in  music.  There  is  not  a  single  short  piece  he  wrote  which 
does  not  show  this. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  finest  and, 
needless  to  say,  one  of  the  most  neglected,  of  the  Nocturnes,  the  one 
in  G  minor,  Op.  15,  No.  3 .  This  is  one  of  the  rare  early  ones  in  which 
the  style  is  entirely  his  own,  as  distinct  from  those  early  nocturnes 
(the  majority)  which  show  the  influence  of  Field.  Its  type  of  theme  is 
a  pure  Chopin  invention,  and  it  has  shape,  which  is  to  say,  form.  But 
the  shape  of  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  all 
his  work  and  it  is  quite  unique.  I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere  in 
his  or  anyone  else’s  music.  The  opening  G  minor  tune,  with  its 
phrase  echoes  which  are  an  essential  part  of  its  form,  gathers  energy 
to  build  a  fine  climax  on  the  dominant  of  F  sharp  minor,  with  a 
final  C  sharp  gently  booming  in  the  bass.  This  is  quietly  lowered  to 
C  natural,  and  a  second  theme  follows  in  the  astonishing  key  (in  this 
context)  of  an  F  major  heard  only  by  suggestion  to  start  with,  the 
harmonies  suggesting  A  minor  and  D  minor  much  more  strongly  at 
first.  The  F  tonic  is  plainly  sensed  as  the  root  of  the  whole  thing,  in  a 
plain  piece  of  Chopinesque  modalism.  This  theme  leads  to  a  sort  of 
chorus  alternating  between  dominant  of  F  and  its  mediant,  A  minor. 
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Twice  this  alternation  comes;  the  first  time  the  music  closes  naturally 
on  to  its  underlying  tonic,  F,  the  second  time  it  moves,  equally  natu¬ 
rally,  to  an  end  to  the  whole  nocturne  on  G,  the  original  tonic.  The 
first  theme  never  returns.  And  the  whole  is  as  convincing  as  anything 
in  the  classical  period.  It  is  a  legitimate  form,  brought  into  use  for 
this  one  supremely  right  vehicle  and  never  used  again.  And  nine¬ 
teenth-century  music  is  full  of  such  forms,  used  at  the  right  time  and 
not  used  again.  Here  is  the  real  reason  for  the  statement  that  romantic 
music  has  no  form;  so  much  of  if  is  not  using  anything  which  can  be 
put  into  a  category,  and  this  worries  the  official  mind,  with  a  sense  as 
of  something  untidy.  But  it  reflects  only  on  the  type  of  mind  which 
can  call  this  lack  of  form  or  a  lack  of  concern  with  form. 

Only  when  the  prevalent  loose  conception  of  form  is  turned  to  an 
appreciation  of  living  values,  on  the  part  of  professional  and  contem¬ 
porary  as  well  as  of  lay  musicians,  will  it  be  possible  properly  to  eval¬ 
uate  this  period,  which  has  contributed  much  of  the  greatest  music  in 
our  civilization,  a  great  deal  of  it  still  buried  under  masses  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  ignorance. 
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Joao  Bernardo  da  Rocha  and  His  O  Portuguez 

ALFRED  HOWER 

THE  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  years 
of  great  political  and  social  unrest  in  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
culminating  in  the  liberal  Revolution  of  1820  in  Portugal 
and  Brazil’s  declaration  of  independence  in  1822.  Because  of  strict 
censorship  regulations  imposed  by  Portuguese  absolutism,  however, 
little  of  that  unrest  was,  or  could  be,  reflected  in  the  literature  that 
was  produced  in  those  countries.  A  vivid  description  of  the  effects  of 
that  censorship  is  given  by  Robert  Southey,  who  visited  Portugal 
several  times  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  ever  after  retained  a 
scholarly  interest  in  all  things  Portuguese;  in  1810  Southey  wrote: 

The  tyranny  which  was  exercised  over  the  press  in  Portugal  produced  a  race  of  au¬ 
thors  in  that  country  more  resembling  in  their  frame  of  mind  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  than  those  of  modem  times.  The  people  sunk  into  an  intellectual  torpor 
under  the  paializing  despotism  of  church  and  state;  and  the  number  of  readers  was 
in  consequence  so  small,  that  literature  never  became  a  trade. . . .  No  man  became 
an  author  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  for  the  hope  of  preferment;  and,  except  a  few 
young  poets,  there  were  none  who  published  for  the  love  of  reputation.  Their  son¬ 
nets  and  pastorals,  and  glosas,  easily  past  [sic]  the  various  Boards  of  Censure,  which 
presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  works  that  tended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
expose  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  existing  government. 1 

But  even  as  these  words  were  published,  a  startling  change  in  Port¬ 
uguese  letters  had  begun  to  occur,  and  Portuguese  writers  were  soon 
proving  that  they  could  be  as  modem-minded  as  anyone — too  mod¬ 
em,  indeed,  for  Southey’s  own  political  tastes.  This  change  was 
brought  about  by  Portuguese  emigrados  in  London  who  began  to 
take  advantage  of  English  freedom  of  the  press  to  produce  periodi¬ 
cals  that  were  primarily  designed  for  circulation  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil;  in  these  periodicals  they  freely  attacked  absolutism  and  printed 
all  the  news  that  could  not  be  printed  in  the  Portuguese-speaking 
countries.  In  describing  this  change  a  few  years  later,  Southey  called 
it  a  “moral  revolution”  for  Portugal  and  Brazil2  and  paid  high  praise 

1.  Quarterly  Review,  iv  (August  1810),  I.  For  identification  of  Southey  as  author  of 
this  unsigned  article,  see  Hill  Shine  and  Helen  Chadwick  Shine,  The  Quarterly  Review 
under  Gifford:  Identification  of  Contributors,  1809-1824  (Chapel  Hill,  1949),  p.  16. 

2.  Quarterly  Review,  xu  (July  1829),  203.  Southey  is  identified  as  author  in  Charles 
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to  its  initiator,  the  Brazilian  Hipolito  da  Costa,  who  had  managed  to 
escape  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  Lisbon  and  who  began 
publication  of  his  monthly  journal,  the  Correio  Braziliense,  in  London 
in  1808.3  The  Correio  Braziliense  (29  vols.,  1808-22)  proved  highly 
successful  and  its  example  and  effectiveness  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
great  many  other  Portuguese  journals  in  London.4  Of  these,  one  of 
the  liveliest,  best-written,  and  most  influential  was  O  Portuguez,  ou 
Mercurio  Politico,  Commercial  e  Liter ario,  edited  by  Joao  Bernardo  da 
Rocha  Loureiro. 

Rocha,  bom  in  Portugal  in  1778,  had  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Coimbra  in  1 805  and  had  later  practiced  law  and  published  a 
newspaper  and  various  pamphlets.  In  1812,  fearing  he  would  be  im¬ 
prisoned  because  of  his  liberal  political  views,  he  decided  to  emigrate 
to  London  and  there,  in  April  1814,  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
his  periodical.  O  Portuguez  was  a  one-man  publication,  as  was  Costa’s 
Correio  Braziliense,  and  for  it  Rocha  did  a  considerable  amount  of 
writing.  The  journal  began  as  a  monthly  but  later  appeared  irregu¬ 
larly;  each  number  contained  some  eighty  to  one  hundred  pages,  and 
between  1814  and  early  1822  seventy-one  numbers  were  published; 
they  are  collected  in  twelve  volumes  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
pages  each.6 


Cuthbert  Southey,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey  (London,  1C49-50), 
vi,  56  and  401. 

3.  Regarding  Hipolito  da  Costa,  who  has  finally  begun  to  receive  the  serious  study 
he  deserves,  see  two  recent  full-length  biographies:  Mecenas  Dourado,  Hipdlito  da 
Costa  e  0  Correio  Brasiliense,  Biblioteca  do  Exercito,  Vol.  234, 2  vols.  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1957);  and  Carlos  Rizzini,  Hipdlito  da  Costa  e  0  Correio  Braziliense,  Biblioteca  Peda- 
gogica  Brasileira,  Brasiliana,  5th  ser.,  Vol.  13  (SIo  Paulo,  1957).  See  also  Jane  Herrick, 
“The  Reluctant  Revolutionist:  A  Study  of  the  Political  Ideas  of  Hipolito  da  Costa 
(1774-1823),”  The  Americas,  vu  (October  1950),  171-181,  and  Robert  C.  Smith, 
“A  Portuguese  Naturalist  in  Philadelphia,  1799,”  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Biography,  Lxxvm  (January  1954),  71-106.  Also  see  my  unpubl.  diss.  (Har¬ 
vard,  1954),  “Hipolito  da  Costa  and  Luso-Brazilian  Journalism  in  Exile:  London, 
1 808-1 822,”  which  includes  several  chapters  on  the  Correio  Braziliense  and  chapters  on 
three  other  periodicals:  the  Investigador  Portuguez  em  Inglaterra,  O  Portuguez,  and  the 
Campeao  Portuguez. 

4.  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Felix  Walter,  La  Literature  Portugaise  en  Angleterre  d 
I'Epoque  Romantique,  Bibliothfcque  de  la  Revue  de  Literature  Compar^e,  No.  36 
(Paris,  1927),  p.  130.  Some  of  the  periodicals  are  described  (sketchily)  in  Norman  J. 
Lamb,  “Notes  on  Some  Portuguese  Emigrado  Journals  Published  in  England,”  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Hispanic  Studies,  xxx  (July-September  1953),  152-160. 

5.  The  only  collection  in  the  United  States  of  all  twelve  volumes  is  in  the  Oliveira 
Lima  Collection  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  The  Harvard  College  Library 
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In  much  of  what  he  wrote  in  O  Portuguez  Rocha  agreed  with 
Hipolito  da  Costa,  and  their  two  journals,  along  with  a  third  one 
that  appeared  later  (the  Campeao  Portuguez),6  became  the  principal 
media  whereby  liberal  ideas  were  conveyed  to  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
Rocha  produced  dozens  of  long,  impassioned  articles  in  which  he 
examined  with  a  critical — and,  of  course,  partisan — eye  all  the  acts  of 
the  Portuguese  government.  In  article  after  article  he  bitterly  accused 
the  government  of  despotism  and  corruption  and  of  ineptness  in  its 
handling  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  He  repeatedly  denounced 
the  Inquisition  and  the  police-state  system  that  existed  in  Portugal 
and  attacked  government  censorship,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  imprison¬ 
ments  without  trial.  Praising  constitutional  governments  such  as 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  he  saw  in  the  freedom  that 
existed  in  those  countries  the  key  to  their  progress. 

Rocha  called  continually  for  reform  in  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment.  The  reform  he  wanted  was  a  return  to  what  he  (and  Hipolito 
da  Costa),  in  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  Middle  Ages  as  democratic, 
called  the  ancient  “constitutional”  system  in  which  the  Portuguese 
people  had  had  a  voice  in  government  through  the  cortes,  or  parlia¬ 
ment.  Stating  that  the  institution  of  the  cortes  had  been  established  in 
medieval  times  and  had  been  part  of  the  national  life  for  500  years, 
and  lamenting  that  it  had  not  been  convoked  by  Portuguese  mon- 
archs  for  more  than  a  century,  the  journalist  insisted  that  the  cortes 
was  part  of  the  “national  pact”  between  the  monarchs  and  the 
people,  and  the  right  of  representation  in  the  government  through 
the  cortes  was  one  of  the  “natural  rights”  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  reform  Rocha  would  review  Portu¬ 
guese  history  and  recall  his  country’s  past  glories,  evoking  the  great 
figures  of  days  gone  by.  Then  he  would  point  to  Portugal’s  decline 
from  greatness  to  insignificance  among  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
would  attribute  that  decline  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  cortes,  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  the  sixty-year  captivity  under  Spain, 
and  above  all  to  absolutism.  Absolutism,  he  charged,  had  brought 

possesses  volumes  i-xi,  with  number  66  missing.  Four  more  volumes,  published  in  a 
second  scries  starting  in  1823,  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  consult 
them. 

6.  The  editor  of  the  Campeao  Portuguez  (4  vols.,  1819-21)  was  Josd  Libcrato  Freire 
de  Carvalho,  who  had  previously  been  one  of  the  editors  of  another  noteworthy  Lon¬ 
don  periodical,  the  Investigador  Portuguez  em  Inglaterra  (23  vols.,  1811-19). 
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about  the  loss  of  the  vigorous  national  spirit  the  Portuguese  had  had 
in  the  days  when  the  nation  was  great.  What  was  needed  to  restore 
this  vigor,  he  insisted  over  and  over  again,  was  a  return  of  the  cortes; 
what  was  needed  was  constitutional  government. 

This,  then,  was  the  liberal  program  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
O  Portuguez,  as  well  as  in  the  Correio  Braziliense  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  Campeao  Portuguez.  And  this  was  the  program  that  be¬ 
came  the  battle  cry  of  the  liberals  in  Portugal  when  they  began  their 
revolution  on  August  24, 1820.  Jhe  proclamations  made  on  that  day 
in  Oporto  might  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Portuguese  jour¬ 
nals  in  London:  “Vamos  organisar  um  govemo  provisional,  que 
chame  as  Cortes  a  fazerem  a  Constitui^ao,  cuja  falta  e  a  origem  de 
todos  os  nossos  males!  Vivao  as  Cortes,  e  por  elas,  a  Constitui^ao !”7 

In  attacking  absolutism  and  advocating  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  Rocha  and  Hipolito  da  Costa  were  in  substantial  agreement, 
as  has  been  noted.  But  there  was  a  key  point  on  which  they  disagreed 
— one  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  their  respective  journals. 
Both  journalists  were  Luso-Brazilian  in  their  general  approach  in 
that  they  expressed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  both  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  but  they  differed  considerably  in  the  emphasis  they  placed  on 
one  country  or  the  other  and  in  their  opinions  regarding  the  relative 
merits  and  importance  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Costa,  with  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  Brazil’s  future,  insisted  that  his  country  was  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  recently  created  united  kingdom  and 
declared  that  the  court,  which,  to  escape  Napoleon,  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Brazil  in  1808,  should  remain  there  permanently.  Rocha, 
with  fervent  pride  in  Portugal’s  past,  disagreed  (“this  two-days-old 
kingdom”  was  his  contemptuous  description  of  Brazil)  and  in  his 
journal  gave  expression  to  the  understandable  exasperation  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  resented  their  country’s  relegation  to  a  position  of 
subordination  to  its  own  former  colony.  This  rivalry  between  the 
American-born  journalist  and  the  European  foreshadowed  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  two  countries  that  was  so  soon  to  occur. 

There  was  another  difference  between  the  two  journalists.  Both 
expressed  themselves  with  vigor,  but  Rocha  wrote  with  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  style.  The  Quarterly  Review,  remarking  that  O  Portuguez 
acquired  “very  great  celebrity,”  noted  that  the  journal  was  written 

7.  Docummtos  para  a  Historia  das  Cortes  Geraes  da  Na$3c  Portugueza  (Lisbon,  1883), 
I,  6.  The  proclamation  also  appears  in  O  Portuguez,  xi  (1821),  177-178. 
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“with  much  elegance.”8  Inocencio  da  Silva,  who  devoted  several 
pages  to  Joao  Bernardo  da  Rocha  in  his  biographical  dictionary, 
warmly  praised  the  journalist  both  as  a  forceful  thinker  and  as  one  of 
the  best  prose  stylists  of  his  time.9  As  particularly  good  specimens  of 
Rocha’s  style,  Silva  justly  called  special  attention  to  several  open  let¬ 
ters  by  Rocha  entitled  “Cartas  a  Orestes”  that  appear  in  various 
number  of  O  Portuguez. 

In  these  letters  Rocha  utilized  the  epistolary  technique  to  present 
his  ideas  in  informal  fashion.  Writing  from  London  as  “Pylades,”  he 
endeavors  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  for  example,  to  explain  to  his 
friend  “Orestes”  in  Lisbon  how  life  in  England  differs  from  life  in 
Portugal.  Starting  with  a  seemingly  innocuous  discussion  of  his 
health,  Rocha  declares  that,  as  his  friend  knows,  he  was  sickly  and 
depressed  when  he  left  Lisbon,  but  since  arriving  in  London  he  has 
become  a  new  man:  his  health,  both  in  mind  and  body,  has  improved 
immeasurably,  and  he  can  now  walk  erect.  This  improvement,  he 
states,  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of  England,  for  that  of 
Portugal  is  far  superior.  It  is  “moral  medicine”  that  he  has  been  tak¬ 
ing.  Portugal,  he  admits,  is  a  beautiful  land,  it  is  an  Eden  where  the 
air  is  pure,  the  springs  crystalline,  the  streams  limpid,  and  the  climate 
wholesome,  whereas  England  is  a  land  of  icy  winters  and  of  high 
humidity,  where  the  sun  sometimes  does  not  shine  for  months  on 
end.  In  compensation,  however,  the  sun  of  liberty  shines  perpetually 
in  England,  and  that  is  the  elixir  that  has  cured  him.  The  Portuguese 
are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  police  and  the  Inquisition,  and  are  ever  in 
danger  of  unjustly  losing  their  hard- won  property,  while  the  English 
have  the  right  to  express  themselves  freely,  without  fear  of  deporta¬ 
tion  or  imprisonment,  as  long  as  they  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
England’s  government,  he  says,  is  man’s  most  perfect  work;  it  is  a 
“divino  govemo.”  And  Rocha  continues  for  many  pages,  lauding 
the  equality  of  English  law,  the  enlightenment  of  England’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  attention  devoted  to  public  works  and  to  the  needy,  the 
stress  on  education,  and  the  high  rate  of  literacy.  Portugal  presents  a 
different  and  sad  picture,  he  laments.  Fields  lie  uncultivated;  roads 
are  in  poor  condition;  rivers  and  canals  that  could  be  made  navigable 

8.  xxxi  (April  1824),  12.  The  author  of  this  article  is  identified  as  William  Jacob  in 
Hill  Shine,  p.  89. 

9.  Inocfincio  Francisco  da  Silva  [et  al.],  Dicciottario  Bibliographico  Portuguez:  Estudos 
. . .  Applicaveis  a  Portugal  e  ao  Brazil  (Lisbon,  1858-1923),  m  (1859),  326-330. 
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are  left  unattended;  streets,  squares,  and  public  walks  are  filled  with 
rubbish;  in  digents  swarm  through  the  streets,  starving,  sickly,  and 
ragged.  Education  is  in  deplorable  state;  there  are  insufficient  teach¬ 
ers,  and  teachers  are  paid,  not  only  little,  but  late.  These  comparisons, 
he  declares,  show  that  what  Portugal  needs  is  a  government  like 
England’s;  it  needs  a  constitution  and  liberty  (O  Port.,  I  [July  1814], 
195-216).10 

Occasionally  Rocha  lightened  the  pages  of  his  journal  with  digres¬ 
sions  into  less  weighty  matters.  On  one  occasion  he  ruefully  describes 
the  nail-biting,  the  head-scratching,  and  the  mental  tortures  he  un¬ 
derwent  in  attempting  to  write  poetry  “quando  estudantinho”  (iv 
[March  1816],  483-484).  On  another,  he  discusses  the  charms  and 
defects  of  English  women,  ungallantly  declaring  that  their  charms 
were  greatest  when  viewed  from  afar  and  diminished  notably  the 
closer  one  approached  (1  [June  1814],  179-186). 

But  Rocha  could  also  produce  some  of  the  most  inflammatory 
writing  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Portuguese  language;  unlike 
Hipolito  da  Costa,  for  example,  he  expressed  his  approval  of  revolu¬ 
tions  by  the  people,  and  he  dared  to  attack  Dom  Joao  vi,  and  all 
Bragan^a  monarchs,  directly:  “fraco,  tibio,  remisso,  contradictorio, 
ignorante,  corrumpido,  e  irresoluto  (e  ainda  digo  pouco)”  was  his 
description  of  Dom  Joao’s  government  (vi  [April  1817],  581-619). 
Such  attacks  led  the  Portuguese  government  to  issue  a  decree  ban¬ 
ning  the  periodical  in  1817,  describing  it  as  “even  more  seditious  and 
incendiary,  if  possible,  than  the  Correio  Braziliense.”11  Southey,  an 
ardent  Tory,  also  expressed  disapproval;  referring  to  O  Portuguez  and 
the  Campeao  Portuguez,  he  wrote:  “Two  other  journals  were  now 
also  published  in  London  of  a  far  more  democratic  character  than 
any  thing  which  had  ever  before  appeared  in  the  Portugueze  tongue: 
their  direct  object  was  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and  they  became 
less  measured  in  their  language  as  the  crisis  seemed  nearer  to  their 
wishes.”1* 


10.  Other  letters  to  Orestes  appear  in  1  (August  1814),  275-288 ;  1  (September  1814), 
467-501;  n  (January  1815),  213-235;  andiv  (January  1816),  193-210. 

11.  Rocha  printed  this  decree  in  O  Portuguez,  vi  (June  1817),  850-852,  and  Costa 
printed  it  in  the  Correio  Braziliense,  xix  (July  1817),  3-4.  Both  editors  scoffed  at  the 
ban. 

12.  Quarterly  Review,  xu  (July  1829),  210.  Southey  does  not  mention  the  journals 
by  name  but  their  identity  is  obvious. 
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Rocha  returned  to  Portugal  after  the  Revolution  of  1820  and  was 
appointed  Chief  Chronicler  of  the  Realm.  He  was  also  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  new  cortes  and  received  an  appointment  as  attache  to 
the  Portuguese  legation  in  Madrid,  since  he  had  made  many  friends 
among  the  Spanish  emigrados  in  London.  But  the  absolutist  counter- 
revolt  of  1823  forced  him  into  exile  again,  and  he  returned,  as  Ino- 
cencio  da  Silva  notes,  to  his  little  garret  in  London  and  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  several  additional  numbers  of  O  Portuguez.  Rocha  lived  for 
thirty  years  more,  mostly  in  exile  in  England  and  Spain,  but  pro¬ 
duced  disappointingly  little  in  that  time,  probably  because  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  personal  frustration.  Of  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  indeed, 
he  spent  about  thirty  in  exile,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  were 
substantially  those  of  Portuguese  liberalism — particularly  the  most 
democratic  elements  of  that  liberalism — during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  returned  to  Portugal  for  the  last  time  in  1851, 
and  two  years  later — sick,  poor,  and  forgotten — died  in  Lisbon  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five. 

Inocencio  da  Silva  confidently  predicted  a  century  ago  that  there 
would  some  day  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  Joao  Bernardo  da  Rocha’s 
work.  But  Silva  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  a  poor  prophet,  for  the 
journalist  has  been  neglected  by  both  literary  and  political  historians; 
his  memory  has  lived  on  almost  solely  in  Portuguese  encyclopedia 
articles  that  are  based  mainly  on  Silva’s  own  article.  This  neglect  is 
unjustifiable.  For  the  literary  historian,  Rocha’s  journal,  with  its 
stress  on  political  liberalism  and  its  fight  for  individual  freedom,  with 
its  fervent  nationalism,  its  idealizing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  saudade 
for  the  glories  that  had  passed,  and  its  call  for  a  reawakening  of  the 
national  vigor,  is  clearly  a  herald  of  the  age  of  Portuguese  Romanti¬ 
cism.  For  the  political  historian  and  the  historian  of  ideas,  Joao  Ber¬ 
nardo  da  Rocha’s  O  Portuguez  is,  I  submit,  a  remarkable  document 
for  its  time,  and  an  indispensable  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  during  a  significant 
period  in  their  history. 
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Coleridge  on  Coleridge 

The  Context  (and  Text)  of  His  Review  of 
“Mr.  Coleridge’s  Second  Lay  Sermon” 

DAVID  V.  ERDMAN 

A  favorite  topic  with  Coleridge,  in  his  correspondence  and  in  his 
monologues  among  friends,  was  the  evil  effects  of  anonymous  re¬ 
viewing.  Another  was  his  own  project  for  coping  with  such  evil, 
which  seems  to  have  involved  fighting  fire  with  fire.  On  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  himself  wrote  anonymous  reviews,  he  did  not  lack 
the  ingenuity  to  justify  his  deeds  even  when  he  was  praising  the 
work  of  a  friend  or  (worse)  damning  that  of  a  competitor;  yet  ob¬ 
viously  he  felt  uncomfortable  and  felt  that  justification  (or  evasion) 
was  called  for.  What  his  editors  and  his  biographers  and  even  his  crit¬ 
ics  have  overlooked  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  even  slyer  operation 
on  Coleridge’s  part,  an  anonymous  review,  in  1817,  of  his  own  Sec¬ 
ond  Lay  Sermon.  The  text  of  this  review  is  worth  recovering,  in  itself, 
but  especially  for  its  implications.  These,  to  be  appreciated,  require 
a  survey  of  his  previous  practices,  and  theorizing. 

Coleridge  looked  upon  his  contributions  to  the  Critical  Review,  in 
1794  and  1796-98,  as  a  fairly  honest  “Business,”  although  in  later 
years  he  liked  to  say  that  a  word  of  disapproval  from  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  had  led  him  “to  consider  reviewing  as  an  immoral 
Act.”1  After  the  year  in  Germany  he  did  not  return  to  such  “shilling- 
scavenger”  employment  as  writing  for  the  Critical  or  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  partly  because  there  was  more  money  in  writing  leading 

1. 1  have  surveyed  “The  Extent  of  Coleridge’s  Contributions  to  the  Critical  Re¬ 
view”  in  the  Bulletin  of  The  New  York  Public  Library,  Lxm  (1959),  433-454, 515-530, 
575-587. 
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paragraphs  for  Daniel  Stuart’s  newspapers,  and  partly  because,  living 
in  London,  he  “got  introduced  to  a  number  of  booksellers”  whose 
proposals  were  “very  handsome  and  liberal.”  Southey,  still  toiling 
for  the  Critical ,  was  to  be  urged  into  more  profitable  hack-work, 
“booksellers’  compilations,”  textbooks  put  together  with  scissors  and 
paste,  or,  “for  present  money,  novels  or  translations.”  Coleridge  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  translate  Schiller.  Southey,  fonder  of  reviewing, 
suggested  they  get  a  bookseller  to  set  them  up  as  editors  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  with  signed  articles,  thus  avoiding  the  immorality  of  anonym¬ 
ity.  But  Coleridge  could  see  at  once  that  such  virtue  might  not  be 
opportune:  “Your  Review-Plan  cannot  answer  for  this  reason — It 
could  exist  only  as  long  [as]  the  Ononymous  Anti-tfnonymists  re¬ 
mained  in  life,  health,  &  the  humor — &  no  Publisher  would  under¬ 
take  a  periodical  Publication  on  so  Gossamery  a  tie.”2 

When  dreams  of  riches  faded,  the  salary  from  Stuart  did  not,  and 
Coleridge  turned  to  thoughts  of  literary  reviewing  in  the  newspaper. 
In  June  1803,  writing  for  Stuart  again  after  some  lapse,  he  considered 
what  “a  dashing  review”  he  could  make  of  Paley’s  Natural  Theology, 
and  he  meditated  swelling  a  review  of  Godwin’s  Chaucer  (he  had  not 
yet  seen  the  work)  even  to  the  dimensions  of  a  companion  volume: 

I  will  instandy  give  it  a  perusal  con  amore — &  partly  by  my  reverential  Love  of 
Chaucer,  &  partly  from  my  affectionate  Esteem  for  his  Biographer, ...  I  doubt  not, 
that  my  old  mind  will  recur  to  me;  and  I  will  forthwith  write  a  series  of  Letters 
containing  a  critique  on  Chaucer,  &  on  the  Life  of  Chaucer  by  W.  Godwin,  and 
publish  them  with  my  name  either  at  once  in  a  small  volume — or  in  the  Morning 
Post  in  the  first  instance — &  republish  them  afterwards — .8 

This  was  unhappily  a  season  of  great  projects  and  broken  promises 
for  Coleridge,  when  his  “old  mind”  was  giving  ground  rapidly  un¬ 
der  the  pressures  of  dejection,  alcohol,  and  opium.  A  book-length 
book  review  restoring  the  good  name  of  Godwin  by  the  good  name 
of  Coleridge  would  indeed  have  revolutionized  reviewing,  besides 
doing  a  friend  “some  little  service.”  But  the  very  splendor  of  the 
conception  (for  the  plan  wound  on  and  on,  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser 
to  the  “Ancients”  to  “the  superiority  of  the  Poet  over  his  Age”)  pre¬ 
cluded  its  realization  in  the  pages  of  the  morning  newspaper  or  any¬ 
where  else. 

2.  Collected  Letters,  ed.  E.  L.  Griggs  (Oxford,  1956),  I,  573;  abbreviated  CL. 

3.  CL,  n,  954, 951. 
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Coleridge  and  Lamb  both  defaulted  on  promises  to  review  The 
Life  of  Chaucer,  Southey  and  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  promptly  re¬ 
viewed  it  with  sarcasm  and  abuse.  It  was  hardly  much  comfort  to 
Godwin  for  Coleridge  to  praise  his  work  privately  and  to  observe 
that  Southey’s  conduct  “originated  wholly  and  solely  in  the  effects 
which  the  trade  of  reviewing  never  fails  to  produce  at  certain  times 
on  the  best  of  minds — presumption,  petulance,  callousness  to  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  and  a  disposition  to  treat  the  reputations  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries  as  playthings.  .  .  .”4 5  When,  one  evening  in  February 
1804,  a  social  mixture  of  Lamb  and  Godwin  and  Coleridge  exploded, 
with  the  help  of  Mary  Lamb’s  “punch  of  most  deceitful  Strength,” 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  explosive  topic  was  reviewing: 

We  were  talking  of  Reviews,  &  bewailing  their  ill-effects — I  detailed  my  plan  for  a 
Review  viz.  to  occupy  regularly  the  4th  side  of  an  Evening  paper  &c  &c  [Coleridge 
having  recently  moved  with  Stuart  from  the  Morning  Post  to  the  evening  Courier] — 
adding  that  it  had  [been]  a  favorite  scheme  with  me  for  two  years  past. — Godwin 
very  coolly  observed — it  was  a  plan  which  ‘no  man  who  had  a  spark  of  honest 
pride’  could  join  with — ‘no  man,  not  the  slave  of  the  grossest  Egotism,  could  unite 
in, — [’]  Cool  and  civil ! — I  asked  whether  he  &  most  others  did  not  already  do  what 
I  proposed  in  Prefaces.  ‘Aye — in  prefaces — that  is  quite  a  different  Thing — [’]  I  then 
. . .  added . . .  that  it  had  received  the  approbation  both  of  [Southey]  &  of  Words¬ 
worth — ‘Yes — Sir !  just  so ! — of  Mr.  Southey— just  what  I  said — [’]  and  so  on. . .  .”6 

The  etceteras  of  the  plan  are  not  made  clear,  but  evidently  Stuart 
was  to  open  his  fourth  page  regularly,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month, 
to  reviews  in  which  Coleridge  and  his  friends  would  introduce  their 
own  works — for  that  is  what  they  do  in  prefaces.  There  was  a  prece¬ 
dent  Coleridge  must  have  been  acquainted  with.  His  good  friend 
Joshua  Toulmin  often  wrote  for  the  Protestant  Dissenter  s  Magazine 
(1794-99)  which  invited  authors  “to  analyze  their  own  works — if 
they  signed  the  analyses.”6  An  objection  to  signed  reviews  of  other 
people’s  works  had  been  that  “it  really  would  not  be  right  for  any 
man  to  make  so  many  people  have  strange  &  uncomfortable  feelings 
towards  him — which  must  be  the  case,  however  kind  the  Reviews 
might  be  . . (CL,  1,  573). 

Even  so,  and  even  though,  as  Coleridge  protested  to  Godwin  the 

4.  See  F.  K.  Brown,  Life  of  Godwin  (London,  1926),  pp.  217-218. 

5.  CL,  n,  1071-1072  (but  I  read  “unite”  instead  of  “write”). 

6.  Francis  E.  Mineka,  The  Dissidence  of  Dissent  (Chapel  Hill,  1944).  P-  71. 
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morning  after  the  explosion,  “I  had  proposed  the  Scheme,  &  men¬ 
tioned  Southey  as  ready  to  act  upon  it,”  and  even  though  reviews  as 
Southey  sometimes  executed  them  “would  be  a  Blessing,”  there  re¬ 
mained  an  objection — “the  necessary  Evil  involved  in  their  Essence, 
of  breeding  a  crumbliness  of  mind  in  the  Readers”  (CL,  n,  1056, 
I039). 

When  Coleridge  came  to  define  the  ill  effects  of  reviewing,  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria,  he  put  slander  and  privately  motivated  praise  on 
the  same  level.  Yet  in  his  newspaper  review  of  Bertram  (in  a  portion 
of  “Letter  1”  not  reprinted  in  the  Biographia)  he  opined: 

Some  extravagance  in  the  mode  of  commending  a  work  of  merit  at  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  is  not  only  venial,  but,  from  the  counter  activity  of  envy  and  wanton  opposi¬ 
tion,  even  amiable. 

The  amiable  extravagances  of  puffing  would  evaporate.  The  present 
danger  was  envy  and  wanton  opposition — which  in  1 804,  the  year  of 
Coleridge’s  bearing  down  punch-laden  upon  Godwin,  redounded 
upon  Coleridge  and  Godwin  and  Southey  and  Wordsworth  not  only 
from  the  old  Reviews,  which  until  recent  years  had  been  fairly  cor¬ 
dial  to  them,  but  also  from  the  new  Edinburgh  Review,  a  journal 
which,  followed  by  the  Quarterly,  was  to  effect  what  Coleridge 
would  call  “a  total  Revolution,  or  only  not  total,  in  the  object  and 
character  of  Reviews. . .  .”7 

For  a  number  ofjnixed  reasons  not  germane  to  the  present  discus¬ 
sion,  Coleridge  corkributed  only  one  article  to  the  Edinburgh  (a  re¬ 
view,  for  a  friend  and  in  a  good  cause,  of  Clarkson’s  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  1808)  and  none  to  the  Quarterly.  He 
liked  the  selectivity  and  the  roominess  of  the  new  Reviews.  In  his 
own  practice  elsewhere  and  even  in  the  Clarkson  review,  he  inclined 
to  the  old  fashion  of  analysis  and  extensive  quotation  rather  than  to 
the  new  manner  of  the  “review  article.”  Yet  if  he  had  joined  either 
team  of  reviewers,  one  can  imagine  him  out-articling  them  all:  in  a 
sense  the  whole  Biographia  Literaria  is  one  vast  and  Shandean  review 
article,  hung  on  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  own  news¬ 
paper. 

7.  Coleridge  to  Lockhart,  1828.  Unpublished  Letters,  ed.  E.  L.  Griggs  (London, 
1932),  n,  407. 
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The  Courier  was  not  a  very  roomy  edifice  for  “Literature,”  nor 
was  it  actually  his  own.  But  the  acting  editor,  T.  G.  Street,  nudged  by 
the  semiretired  editor,  Stuart,  was  occasionally  receptive  to  the  work 
of  Coleridge  and  his  friends;  he  even,  in  rare  emergencies,  published 
a  few  reviews.  In  1807  Southey  thanked  Stuart  “for  the  lift”  given  by 
the  publication  of  two  long  excerpts  from  his  Letters  from  England , 
because  “one  newspaper  will  do  more  for  a  book  than  two  Reviews,” 
and  he  believed  he  had  also  Coleridge  to  thank,  for  later  he  twice 
urged  him  to  “puff”  the  receipts  of  a  second  edition  into  his  pocket. 
Wordsworth  (also  in  1807)  scolded  Coleridge  when  the  Courier 
printers  made  a  mistake  in  a  selection  reprinted  from  The  White  Doe. 
But  the  most  comforting  aspect  of  Coleridge’s  relations  with  the 
Courier  was  its  function  as  a  port  in  a  critical  storm. 

In  January  1813,  when  Coleridge’s  “German”  drama  Remorse  was 
finally  produced,  with  some  success,  at  Drury-Lane,  it  must  have 
been  gratifying  that  the  Courier  reviewed  it  prompdy  and  hand¬ 
somely  (on  the  25  th).  That  he  failed  even  to  mention  this  review 
when  he  wrote  to  his  wife  about  the  “dirty  malice”  of  the  reviewer 
in  the  Morning  Herald  and  the  “infernal  lies”  in  The  Times,  may  sig¬ 
nify  that  the  Courier  piece  was  no  surprise  to  him.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  written  it,  but  he  may  have  procured  it.8 

On  June  4, 1816,  eight  days  after  the  malign  attack  on  Christabel  in 
the  Examiner,  the  poem’s  beauty  and  singularity  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  discriminatingly  praised  in  the  Courier — by  the  expedient  of 
copying  “from  another  journal”  (i.e..  The  Times  of  May  20)  what 
must  have  seemed  to  Coleridge  an  almost  ideal  review,  after  slight 
editing.9  On  this  occasion  Coleridge  appears  to  have  taken  steps,  at 
first,  to  fill  the  breach  himself.  The  manuscript  review  of  Christabel 
which  Professor  Griggs  discovered  and  published  a  few  years  ago10 
was  probably  left  unpublished  because  of  Street’s  swift  borrowing 
from  The  Times.  Griggs  cautiously  described  the-  manuscript,  found 
among  the  letters  of  Coleridge  to  the  Morgans,  as  “probably  in  the 
handwriting  ofjohnj.  Morgan”  and  “probably  the  work  of  Morgan 


8.  Carl  Woodring  reports  that  this  review  was  borrowed  from  the  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  the  same  day. 

9.  Discussed  and  transcribed  in  University  of  Texas  Studies  in  English,  xxxvn 
(1958),  53-<5o. 

10.  Earl  Leslie  Griggs,  “An  Early  Defense  of  Christabel,”  in  Wordsworth  and  Cole¬ 
ridge:  Studies  in  Honor  of  George  McLean  Harper  (Princeton,  1939),  pp.  173-191. 
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tempered  and  inspired  by  Coleridge’s  own  conversation  about  the 
poem.”  Such  inspiration  obviously  supplies  most  of  the  contents  of 
the  piece. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  self-review  is  couched  in  the  terms 
of  Coleridge’s  definition  of  the  duties  and  the  ethical  quandary  of  a 
reviewer.  We  “mean  to  give  our  examination  of  the  poem  in  ques¬ 
tion,  impartially”;  others  have  descried  its  defects;  Byron  has  called 
it  “original  and  beautiful.”  We  agree,  “and  as  we  assign  our  reasons 
for  so  doing,  let  us  rather  be  accused  of  Partiality,  than  condemned 
for  Malignity.”  In  this  spirit,  choosing  the  more  venial  bias,  Coleridge 
was  willing  to  collaborate  in  an  anonymous  review  of  his  own  poem. 

This  Coleridge-Morgan  review  of  Christabel,  alluding  to  no  later 
reviews  than  those  in  The  Times  and  the  Examiner,  is  written  in  the 
tone  of  calm  confidence  that  can  only  have  been  possible  before  the 
abuse  of  poem  and  poet  reached  the  proportions  of  a  storm.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  think  of  it  chiefly  as  a  “defense”  against  the  “envy  and 
wanton  opposition”  of  dispraisers.  The  author  (s)  expect  inevitably  to 
be  “accused  of  Partiality,”  and  they  do  indeed  concentrate  on  the 
pointing  out  of  “some  beauties  in  the  work.”  But  the  essay  opens  and 
largely  remains  on  a  higher  plane:  standing  above  the  equal  and  op¬ 
posite  “contradictory  opinions  and  principles”  which  “neutralize 
each  other,”  it  purports  to  examine  the  poem.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
poem’s  “ wholeness ”  in  the  realm  of  “vision”  which  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  low  and  “microscopick  eye  of  Malice”  focusing  on  the  mere 
“surface  of  the  canvass.”  Thus  Partiality  attains  the  confidence  and 
authority  of  Impartiality  by  rising  above  the  criticisms  of  examiners 
and  examining  them  (see  the  first  and  last  paragraphs). 

In  the  light  of  Coleridge’s  conflict-of-interest  scruples,  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  meta-secretarial  usefulness  of  the  amanuensis  as  sharer  of 
responsibility.  Griggs  points  out  that  the  Christabel  review,  despite 
“considerable  critical  acumen”  on  the  author’s  part,  “is  stilted  and 
artificial  in  style”;  but  he  proposes  that  “many  of  the  ideas  emanate 
from  Coleridge”  and  that  “certain  portions”  were  actually  “dictated 
by  him.”  In  short,  Coleridge  is  the  author,  Morgan  the  scribe  who 
sometimes  was  given  only  ideas  but  was  sometimes  dictated  to  verba¬ 
tim.  The  arrangement  was  very  convenient  then — and  its  conven¬ 
ience  continues  to  this  day:  the  stilted  expressions  are  Morgan,  the 
acute  ideas  are  Coleridge.  Pin  aesthetic  (let  alone  moral)  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  the  author?  He  hides  in  tie  Umbo  of  the  improbable. 
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In  April  1816  Coleridge  had  discontinued  his  domestic  connections 
with  the  Morgans  and  moved  to  the  sanative  household  of  the  Gill- 
mans,  but  he  had  made  one  stipulation: 

I  presume,  there  will  be  no  Objection  to  Mr  Morgan  coming  to  me,  as  my  literary 
Counsellor  and  Amanuensis  at  H  past  n  every  morning  &  staying  with  me  till 
H  past  3.  I  have  been  for  so  many  years  accustomed  to  dicta  [te]  while  he  writes 
that  I  now  cannot  compose  without  him — .  (CL,  rv,  630) 

Throughout  the  “Morgan”  period  it  may  be  technically  impossible 
ever  quite  to  draw  a  firm  line  between  author  and  amanuensis,  but  it 
should  be  fairly  safe  to  relieve  John  Morgan  of  the  main  burden  of 
responsibility — even  when  Coleridge  appears  determined  to  rest  it 
heavily  upon  him. 

We  may  accept  Professor  Griggs’s  conclusion  that  Morgan  was  the 
author  of  the  “artificial”  parts  of  the  Christabel  review  but  only  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “amanuensis  during  the  composition  of  several  chapters  of  the 
Biographia  Literaria also  his  second  thought  upon  the  next  Morgan- 
Coleridge  collaboration:  in  1939  Griggs  wrote  that  “at  least  by  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  own  testimony,  [Morgan]  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
articles  on  Maturin’s  Bertram  in  the  Courier,”  but  in  1959  he  called 
these  articles  “Coleridge’s  work,  Morgan  being  merely  an  amanuen¬ 
sis”  (CL,  iv,  664  n).  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  offer  to  the  Courier  editor  of  a  review  of  his  own  Lay  Sermon 
“by  a  friend,”  Griggs  identifies  the  review  but  fails  to  attribute  it  to 
Coleridge,  in  this  case  presumably  content  to  let  Morgan  be  the  com¬ 
plete  author.  The  conclusion  seems  scarcely  tenable. 

At  the  moment,  however,  our  interest  in  the  Bertram  and  Lay  Ser¬ 
mon  reviews  is  primarily  in  discovering  the  true  Disinterestedness  be¬ 
neath  the  Malignity  of  the  one  and  the  Partiality  of  the  other — and 
secondarily  in  admiring  the  tortuosity  of  the  ethics  of  the  reviewer  or 
reviewers.  Granted  Coleridge’s  principles,  each  of  these  reviews  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  impossible  to  justify.  One  is  a  calculated,  merciless,  and 
unmitigated  attack  upon  the  work  of  a  rival  playwright.  The  Drury- 
Lane  committee,  seeking  to  reform  the  English  stage,  had  considered 
producing  Coleridge’s  Zapolya  but  had  quarreled  among  themselves 
over  it,  advising  him  to  rewrite  it  as  a  Melodrama,  and  then  rejecting 
it  altogether.  The  Melodrama  proposal  reached  him  by  May  8;  the 
next  day,  as  a  specimen  presumably  of  what  the  committee  really 
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liked,  there  opened  at  Drury-Lane  an  “Abortion  of  Ignorance  and 
Jacobinism  .  .  .  got  up”  in  “extreme  splendor” — to  use  Coleridge’s 
private  words  for  C.  R.  Maturin’s  Bertram  (CL,  iv,  720).  Coleridge’s 
Remorse  was  still  in  the  Drury-Lane  repertory,  but  it  was  “a  depressive 
fact”  (he  observed  a  year  later)  that  the  committee  paid  no  attention 
to  his  one  small  request  for  a  change  in  staging,  while  they  lavished 
“all  the  colors  of  the  Rain-bow”  on  Bertram. 

The  author  of  Remorse  might  be  supposed  to  envy  Bertram  its 
plumage;  yet  there  was  not  an  envious  bone  in  Coleridge’s  body,  he 
felt  he  could  “affirm  with  strictest  truth”  when  writing  “ confiden¬ 
tially ”  to  the  actor  who  had  chosen  Remorse  for  his  benefit  perform¬ 
ance:  .  to  this  hour  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Envy  only 

by  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Dictionaries. . . He  obviously  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  been  able  to  sail  so  close  to  the  wind  as  to  dictate  to 
Morgan  a  five-part  analytical  critical  re  uw  of  that  abhorrent  “Ger¬ 
man”  drama  of  Maturin’s  without  straying  for  a  moment  outside 
“the  Bertram  itself  for  any  cause  of  my  abhorrence  of  that  piece,” 
without  for  a  moment  overstepping  the  bounds  of  judicious  im¬ 
partiality. 

And  it  is  undeniable  that  the  review  of  “The  Drama — Bertram,” 
in  five  unsigned  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Courier,  August  29 
through  September  1 1, 1816,  is  an  impressively  successful  tour  de  force 
in  critical  control.  In  a  sense  Coleridge’s  own  acute  consciousness  of 
the  motives  he  might  be  acting  from — envy  in  the  case  of  Maturin, 
egotism  in  the  case  of  the  Lay  Sermon — seems  to  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  in  each  case  the  lineaments,  at  least,  of  complete  objectivity. 
From  his  own  ethical  view  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  in 
each  case  he  appears  to  have  committed  the  perfect  crime — for  there 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  suppose  that  in  an  absolute  sense  he  had  ceased 
to  consider  reviewing  “utterly  immoral,”  as  he  had  roundly  declared 
as  recendy  as  1810  (CL,  m,  272). 

In  both  cases  Coleridge  is  on  record  with  pleas  of  not  guilty — and 
of  guilty.  As  for  the  Bertram  review,  he  not  only  half  confessed  its 
authorship  in  his  correspondence  but  he  made  what  would  seem  to 
be  a  total  claim  of  authorship  when  he  incorporated  nearly  all  of  it, 
verbatim,  into  the  autobiography  of  his  literary  life.11  Nevertheless 
the  handwriting  was  Morgan’s,  and  Coleridge  could  apparently  pre- 

11.  Even  the  portions  not  reprinted  from  the  Courier  are  plainly  Coleridge’s. 
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tend  to  himself,  as  he  did  to  others,  that  this  sufficiently  covered  his 
tracks.  Since  the  review  was  “in  great  measure  dictated”  to  a  “friend” 
(CL,  iv,  670),  he  could  privately  evade  and  even  deny  responsibility 
for  it — even  after  he  had  publicly  made  it  a  part  of  his  own  Bio- 
graphia 12  and  had  revised  the  phrase  “a  contemporary”  to  “I.” 

In  this  way  he  could  practice  disinterestedness  at  three  removes. 
First,  if  it  had  been  “written  by  Mr.  Morgan,”  Mr.  Coleridge  could 
“approve  the  Criticism”  and  even  praise  parts  of  it  impersonally  as 
“most  ably  conceived  and  executed.”  Then,  since  Morgan  was  not 
himself  a  playwright,  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  professional 
envy  on  his  part.  And  finally,  granting  as  he  must  that  “many  of  the 
Thoughts”  were  his  own,  he  could  argue  that  “they  were  Thoughts, 
that  had  been  collected  from  my  conversation  years  before  the  Ber¬ 
tram  was  in  existence”  (CL,  iv,  720-721).  Thus  by  a  sort  of  pure 
coincidence  Coleridge’s  long-stored  thoughts  on  German  Drama, 
harking  back  to  his  early  reviews  of  Lewis  and  Kotzebue  in  the 
Critical  Review,  now  happen  to  suit  the  purposes  of  “a  friend,  who  is 
attacking  the  Bertram  in  the  Courier”  (CL,  iv,  664). 

The  fact  remains  that,  as  criticism,  the  Coleridgean  review  of  Ber¬ 
tram  is  just.  “Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication 
which  the  critic,  with  the  criticised  work  before  him,  can  make  good, 
is  the  critic’s  right,”  the  author  of  the  Biographia  asserts.  By  the  same 
token  any  praise  actually  made  good  by  the  work  before  him  must  be 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  puffing.  Once  such  questions  are  put  aside 
(the  conflict  of  interests  remaining  in  the  criticism  only  as  a  surcharge 
of  excitement  throughout  the  work),  who  but  Maturin’s  friends  or 
sympathizers  could  withhold  approval  of  the  Coleridge-Morgan 
demolition  of  the  spectacularly  empty  Bertram  ?  Did  not  perhaps  the 
fact  that  Coleridge  failed  to  share  “the  leniency  and  kindness  ex¬ 
tended  to  [Maturin]  by  Byron  and  Scott”  make  him  a  better  critic? 
On  the  other  side,  personal  motives  entered  into  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view's  finding  of  “nauseous  abuse  of  his  contemporaries”  in  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “criticisms  on  Bertram,  vol.  n.,  reprinted  from  the  Courier.”1* 

12.  The  necessity  for  adding  the  Bertram  review  to  the  Biographia  Literaria  was  due 
to  a  printer’s  miscalculation  (for  a  correct  account  of  which,  see  George  Watson’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Everyman  edition  [1956],  pp.  xii-xviii);  but  what  he  added  had  to 
be  “in  some  sense  autobiographical”  (Watson,  p.  xvii) — or  at  least  in  some  sense  his 
own  writing. 

13.  Edinburgh  Review,  August  1817;  envy  is  the  motive  charged  by  Blackwood’s, 
October  1817. 
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The  vitality  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  lies  in  its  being  at  once  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  “nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagination”  and  an  “opening 
out”  of  intimate  personal  feelings.  Much  the  more  important  ex¬ 
tended  critique,  in  Volume  I,  is  that  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth.  If 
in  the  Bertram  review  Coleridge  must  rise  above  the  biases  of  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy,  in  reviewing  Wordsworth  he  must  rise  above  the 
biases  of  friendship,  complicated  by  long-stored  resentments  and  un¬ 
suspected  as  well  as  suspected  animosities.  Laden  with  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Wordsworth  “elsewhere  obtained,”  he  refuses  to  disqualify 
himself  but  seeks  to  make  good  every  judgment  by  appeal  to  the 
work  before  him.  His  success  in  avoiding  both  personal  injury  and 
puffery  is  at  least  as  impressive  as  his  failure. 

The  Biographia  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  Coleridge  on  Cole¬ 
ridge,  but  since  this  is  chiefly  on  the  biographical  rather  than  the  lit¬ 
erary  side,  we  may  pass  beyond  it  here,  for  if  we  were  to  enter  the 
vast  realm  of  Coleridgean  apologetics  we  should  never  get  beyond 
our  preface. 

At  the  end  of  the  concluding  Letter  on  Bertram,  in  the  Courier,  we 
are  advised:  “Those  that  follow  will  be  of  more  value.”  Nothing  im¬ 
mediately  followed,  but  in  due  time  the  author  of  Bertram  published 
a  second  play,  Manuel;  whereupon  the  author  of  the  criticism  of  Ber¬ 
tram  wrote  another  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Courier,  published 
March  n,  1817  (and  not  heretofore  noticed).  “I  felt  it  my  duty,”  he 
reminded  the  editor,  “particularly  to  notice  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram ”; 
but  he  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  new  tragedy  was  “only  dull  and 
inconsistent;  not  wicked  and  loathsome.”  And  so  he  made  short  shrift 
of  its  dullness.  But  whereas  he  had  not  signed  the  Bertram  letters,  he 
now  signed  the  Manuel  letter  “L.” 

What  exactly  does  this  mean?  Apparently  we  are  to  understand 
that  neither  Coleridge  nor  Morgan  wrote  the  Bertram  letters  (popped 
into  the  Biographia  by  some  jackdaw  acquisitiveness  perhaps)  but  this 
fellow  “L” — who  is  no  such  alarmist  that  he  cannot  distinguish  the 
wicked  from  the  dull.  For  “L”  insists  that  he  wrote  the  earlier  criti¬ 
cism;  and  he  won’t  let  us  hold  any  vague  notion  that  the  reference  is 
to  some  unremembered  attack  other  than  the  Biographia  series.  He 
makes  a  point  of  “repeating  my  highest  praises  of  Mr.  Kean”  (as  in 
Letter  1)  and  scoffing  again  at  “the  usual  expletives  of  the  author  of 
Bertram”  (as  in  Letter  v). 

Ineluctably,  if  “L”  wrote  both  reviews,  then  Coleridge  and/or 
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Morgan  wrote  them  both.  Coleridge  would  not  thus  easily  elude  the 
heavy  expletives  of  the  Reviews  when  they  descended  upon  the 
Biographia.  (As  for  the  signature,  was  “L”  a  reminiscence  of  the  days 
when  Lamb  and  Coleridge  bandied  back  and  forth  the  initials  below 
certain  sonnets?) 

We  come  at  last  to  our  newly  retrieved  specimen  of  Coleridge  on 
Coleridge,  for  which  litde  more  introduction  or  apologia  is  needed. 
Also  in  the  month  of  March  1817,  the  Coleridge-Morgan  team  con¬ 
tributed  still  another  review,  offered  to  T.  G.  Street  as  (again)  “writ¬ 
ten  in  great  part  by  a  friend,  yet ...  so  written  as  to  suit  the  Courier 
— and  in  nothing  to  compromise  you”  (CL,  iv,  714).  This  time  the 
compromising  motive,  to  be  kept  from  touching  Mr.  Street,  was  not 
Envy  but  Pride,  of  a  venial  sort.  The  evidence  may  be  unfolded 
chronologically. 

On  February  27, 1817,  Coleridge,  in  a  long  letter  to  John  Murray, 
abruptly  and  briefly  announced:  “The  second  Lay-sermon  (a  most 
unfortunate  name)  will  appear,  I  trust,  next  week — ”  (CL,  iv,  706). 

The  pamphlet  sermon  appeared  some  time  before  March  21,  for 
on  that  day  the  leading  editorial  of  the  Courier  drew  heavily  upon  it. 
Approving  passage  of  the  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  Seditious  Meet¬ 
ings,  the  editor  (Street)  fulminated  against  the  Manchester  Blanke- 
teers  and  the  revolutionary  aims  of  “the  Faction,”  and  then  added: 

Of  these  demagogues,  and  of  their  views  and  conduct,  we  had  intended  to  have 
drawn  a  picture  ourselves — But  it  is  done  for  us  by  such  an  abler  hand — it  is  drawn 
with  such  vigour  and  truth  of  colouring — that  we  relinquish  at  once  our  intention, 
and  adopt  and  exhibit  to  our  readers  Mr.  Coleridge’s  picture  of  them  in  his  Second 
Lay  Sermon  just  published. 

Here  Street  proceeded  to  quote  several  pages  of  Coleridgean  warn¬ 
ing  against  incendiary  and  mischievous  misleaders  of  the  people,  a 
harangue  against  the  “harangues  of  our  reigning  demagogues” 
which  represents  the  ultraconservative  climax  of  Coleridge’s  lifelong 
discrimination  between  speakingjor  the  people  and  speaking  to  them. 
He  now  favored  clamping  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Six  Acts  upon  the  nation 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  mischief  of  radical  harangues.  His  first 
and  second  Lay  Sermons  were  pleas  of  desperate  warning,  meant  to 
have  immediate  effect.  His  wish  to  reach  their  intended  audiences — 
not  the  people  but  the  “higher  classes”  with  the  first  and  the  “higher 
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and  middle  classes”  with  the  second — was  less  personal  than  patriotic, 
and  objections  to  puffery  would  have  seemed  almost  irrelevant. 

For  once,  at  any  rate,  the  Courier  was  opened  to  his  message  even 
before  he  had  asked.  And  he  was  thus  encouraged  to  ask  again.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  time  the  friendly  reviewer  of  Coleridgeana  in  The  Times 
had  missed  a  crucial  selling  point  (and  reading  point)  about  the 
second  as  distinguished  from  the  first  ‘‘Lay  Sermon.”  And  Street’s  edi¬ 
torial  had  not  made  it  either.  Obviously  Coleridge  would  have  to 
make  it  himself.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Street,  March  22: 

I  thank  you  for  your  handsome  mention  of  me,  &  the  part  from  the  Sermon  is 
perhaps  as  well  as  any.  I  hope  that  the  writer  in  the  Times  meant  to  do  me  service; 
but  assuredly,  to  affirm  that  the  second  Sermon  was  in  the  same  style  and  manner  as 
the  first  is  not  correct,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  could  not  but  tend  to  circum¬ 
scribe  it’s  Purchasers. — The  first  I  never  dreamt  would  be  understood  (except  in 
fragments)  by  the  general  Reader;  but  of  the  second  I  can  scarcely  discover  any 
part  or  passage  which  w  ould  compel  any  man  of  common  education  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  read  it  a  second  Time  in  order  to  understand  it.  The  very  style  is  as  different 
as  the  same  man’s  writings  can  be  where  both  works  are  serious — the  one  is  as  plain 
as  the  other  is  stately. ...  the  page  and  note  on  the  difference  between  sameness  and 
unity  [singled  out  by  the  Times  reviewer]  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  at  all  recondite 
or  with  the  slightest  pretence  to  profundity  in  the  whole  work.  (CL,  rv,  712-71 3) 

After  a  long  paragraph  on  another  subject,  the  letter  returns  to  the 
Sermon,  and  Street  is  asked  to  promise  to  save  room  for  a  review 
of  it: 

I  shall  claim  your  promise  for  the  insertion  of  a  short  Review  of  my  second  Ser¬ 
mon,  which  you  shall  have  on  Sunday  Morning  at  the  latest — Perhaps,  you  may 
oblige  me  by  inserting  it  on  Monday.  Tho’  wrritten  in  great  part  by  a  friend,  yet  it 
will  be  so  written  as  to  suit  the  Courier — and  in  nothing  to  compromise  you.  All 
phrases  of  Praise  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  or  politic — . 

This  letter  was  mailed  on  Saturday  from  Highgate;  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  (for  the  review  appeared  on  Tuesday)  Coleridge  wrote 
again  to  Street: 

I  inclose  the  article  written  by  a  friend,  but  from  which  I  struck  every  word  that 
seemed  more  than  common  justice  would  dictate — .  I  ask  it  as  a  personal  service  to 
me,  that  you  would  read  it  over.  You  will  find,  that  there  is  not  a  sentence  which 
could  by  any  possibility  compromise  the  Courier — it  is  open  and  manly.  (CL,  IV, 
715) 
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Coleridge  asks  Street  to  mark  any  pages  of  the  review  that  would  re¬ 
quire  being  read  twice  over.  Then  he  takes  responsibility  for  selecting 
the  quoted  matter,  The  Times  having  selected  so  misleadingly.  “My 
Friend  has  given  but  one  extract  or  specimen,  which  I  selected  as  the 
most  in  the  spirit  of  the  Courier” — a  statement  in  which  “Friend” 
and  “I”  seem  interchangeable. 

On  Tuesday  the  manly  and  cautiously  praiseful  review  appeared. 
On  Wednesday  (March  26)  in  another  letter  to  John  Murray,  whom 
Coleridge  was  at  the  time  rather  hoping  to  impress  as  a  potential  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  Quarterly,  he  announced:  “The  article  in  Tuesday’s 
Courier  was  by  me — ”  (CL,  iv,  717). 

In  this  curious  review  of  Coleridge’s  Lay  Sermon  by  his  pliant 
Friend,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which  praise  is 
lavished  yet,  as  much  as  politic,  avoided.  The  anonymous  reviewer  is 
glad  to  atford  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  “an  old  and  valued  Correspondent,” 
a  fair  analysis  of  his  work — such  as  “he  is  little  likely  to  receive” 
otherwise,  “in  the  present  state  of  anonymous  criticism” !  The  nature 
of  fair  anonymity  is  then  explained.  Since  the  whole  review  consists 
of  a  fair  analysis  plus  “a  few  extracts,”  “any  partiality  we  may  feel, 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  reader,  who  is  completely  left  to  his 
ownjudgment.” 

Thus  advised,  we  are  forced  to  concede  that,  technically  at  least,  no 
evaluation  is  asserted  in  the  reviewer’s  offer  of  “a  fair  specimen  both  of 
the  energy  of  the  style,  and  the  accuracy  of  observation,  that  charac¬ 
terize  the  work.”  We  have  only  to  accept  the  energy  and  accuracy  as 
given.  And  it  is  only  “in  our  opinion”  that  “he  proves  irrefragably 
. . .” — and  so  on.  The  essay  is  indeed  a  model  of  the  sort  of  fair  self¬ 
presentation  that  Coleridge  had  planned  for  the  back  page  of  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  and  that  Godwin  had  thought  so  immodest,  many  long 
years  before.  Except  that  it  is  unsigned — to  fight  anonymity  with 
anonymity. 

The  drastic  concession  of  the  opening  paragraphs,  granting  that  up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not  written  “a  popular  work,”  and  em¬ 
phasizing  that  the  style  and  thoughts  of  the  Second  Lay  Sermon  are 
wonderfully  “different”  “from  those  of  the  first  Sermon,”  is  in  the 
same  category  as  the  gambit  made  by  the  author  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria. 

As  for  the  authorship  of  the  review,  we  may  wish  to  grant  friend 
Morgan  the  responsibility  for  an  occasional  stiffness  in  the  style — 
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especially  where  Mr.  Coleridge’s  “clearness”  and  “elegance  and  per¬ 
spicuity”  are  being  noted  by  the  fair  analyst.  Yet  if  Coleridge  must 
be  given  credit  for  selecting  the  one  large  excerpt  (as  he  said  he  did), 
and  if  we  deduct  the  other  necessarily  Coleridgean  parts  of  the  re¬ 
view — other  excerpts,  passages  which  have  verbal  parallels  in  his 
current  letters,  and  the  one  extended  metaphor  (borrowed  verbatim 
from  an  old  Courier  essay  by  Coleridge) — little  is  left  for  Morgan 
but,  presumably,  the  handwriting  (for  no  manuscript  has  turned  up). 


REVIEW  BY  COLERIDGE 
From  the  Courier,  Tuesday  Evening,  March  25,  1817  (page  3) 

mr.  Coleridge’s  second  lay  sermon 

It  gratifies  us  that  we  can  at  length  announce  a  popular  work  from  Mr.  Coleridge, 
popular  both  in  the  manner  and  matter.  The  detection  and  exposure  of  our  Dema¬ 
gogues  and  political  Quacks,  the  baseness  of  the  conduct  pursued,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  remedies  prescribed  by  them,  and  the  true  occasions  and  only  rational  cure  of 
the  national  embarrassments;  form  the  subject  of  this  plain  and  sensible  pamphlet. 
For  if  we  except  the  happy  development  of  the  Demagogues’  character  from  four 
verses  of  Isaiah,  we  can  find  little  that  gives  it  any  particular  claim  to  the  title  of 
Sermon.  In  our  own  columns  we  have  more  than  once  traced  the  footmarks  of  a 
retributive  Providence  in  the  late  events  without  suspecting  ourselves  of  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  pulpit.  In  the  general  sentiments  respecting  the  only  possible 
cure,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  it  can  only  be  effected  by  time,  and  by 
every  man’s  doing  his  best;  “by  contribution  where  he  cannot  act  personally,  but 
personally  and  in  detail  wherever  it  is  practicable.”  We  agree  with  him,  too,  that  the 
utmost  which  can  or  ought  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Ministers  or  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing.  The  Distressed  are  protected  against  their 
Seducers,  the  Seducers  deterred  from  taking  treacherous  advantages  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed:  and  for  the  rest,  direct  palliatives  indeed  may,  and  have  been,  applied;  but  as 
remedies,  even  the  wisest  legislative  measures  can  only  have  an  indirect  operation, 
and  are  themselves  but  a  more  august  species  of  moral  influence.  The  very  existence 
of  Parliament  is  itself  a  moral  remedy  of  the  most  desirable  and  important  kind. 
The  mere  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  the 
nation,  and  inspires  a  feeling  of  hope  not  the  less  effective  from  its  expectations  be¬ 
ing  indefinite.  And  during  the  sitting  of  the  two  Houses,  the  perpetual  ventilation 
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of  all  the  subjects  that  press  heaviest  on  the  public  mind,  is  the  best  possible  means 
of  preventing  or  dispersing  the  magnifying  mists  of  alarm,  where  the  alarm  itself 
like  cries  of  fire  in  a  Theatre  produces  the  worse  half  and  not  seldom  the  whole  of 
the  mischief. 14  As  the  subjects  i  >f  this  pamphlet  are  the  same,  as  have  long  occupied 
the  columns  of  the  Courier,  we  willingly  devote  one  of  them  to  serve  an  old  and 
valued  Correspondent,  by  giving  what  in  the  present  state  of  anonymous  criticism 
he  is  little  likely  to  receive,  a  fair,  though  brief  analysis  of  the  work.  And  as  this 
with  a  few  extracts  will  form  one  whole15  criticism,  any  partiality  we  may  feel,  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  reader,  who  is  completely  left  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  second  Lay  Sermon  has  been  respectfully  spoken  of  already  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary  Journal  deservedly  of  the  highest  reputation.16  From  the  opinions  expressed 
there  we  differ,  however,  in  one  point.  Both  the  style  and  thoughts  appear  to  us  as 
different  from  those  of  the  first  Sermon,  as  can  be  expected  in  two  successive  works 
by  the  same  Author,  both  on  serious  subjects.  The  first  was  avowedly  addressed  to 
the  Learned:  and  though  it  contains  many  passages  of  general  interest  (as  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  glowing  History  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Constitution 
“fixed  its  roots  and  grew  and  strengthened,”  p.  2j,  26;  the  original  character  of 
Buonaparte,  in  the  Ap[p]endix,  p.  ix,  &c.)  yet  as  a  whole  it  requires  more  attention 
than  the  majority  of  readers  among  men  of  business  are  willing  or  able  to  give.  But 
of  the  second  we  have  not  discovered  more  than  three  or  four  pages  out  of  the  165 
which  the  work  contains,  that  would  require  to  be  read  twice  over  in  order  to  be 
understood  by  any  man  of  sense  and  observation,  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  to 


14.  Recognizable  as  a  variant  of  the  following  passage  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
Courier  of  May  6, 18 1 1,  never  reprinted  but  claimed  by  Coleridge  in  a  letter  of  May  10 
(CL,  m,  330);  (On  the  Bullion  Committee  report)  “For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  what 
an  examination  of  commercial  history  fully  proves,  that  in  every  instance  where 
either  a  real  danger  or  a  groundless  panic  has  produced  a  general  alarm,  in  both  cases 
the  alarm  has  been  the  true  source  of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  calamity.  It  is  with  this 
as  with  the  cry  of  fire  in  a  theatre:  be  it  true,  or  be  it  false,  the  lives  that  are  lost,  are 
sacrificed  to  the  alarm  itself,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  occasion  of  it.” 

15.  A  misprint  for  “our  whole”? 

16.  Review  in  The  Times,  March  21, 1817.  “We  know  not  whether  it  is  his  [Cole¬ 
ridge’s]  misfortune  or  his  praise  to  be  less  popular  than  profound;  but  that  circum¬ 
stance,  while  it  demands  the  highest  intellectual  powers  in  his  readers,  of  course  cir¬ 
cumscribes  their  numbers.  It  is  some  time  since  he  published  a  work  entitled  a  ‘Lay 
Sermon;’  and  this  has  been  recently  followed  by  a  Second  Lay  Sermon,  in  the  same 
style  and  manner  as  the  first:  it  contains  a  great  mass,  not  of  what  we  should  call 
learning  simply,  for  that  implies  only  the  laborious  attainment  of  other  men’s  discov¬ 
eries,  but  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  a  man’s  own  thought  and  con¬ 
templation;  culling  alike  from  the  stores  of  science,  and  scrutinizing  the  volume  of 
nature.  We  can  do  little  more  than  make  the  work  known. . . The  review  contains 
several  further  comments  and  several  quotations,  in  small  type,  making  almost  a  full 
column.  But  the  impression  is  that  the  Sermon  has  left  the  reviewer  gasping  and  will 
leave  most  readers  behind. 
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which  it  is  addressed.  The  Discourse  is  built  on  Jerem.  viii.  v.  n,  15,  20,  22.  Peace 
has  come  without  the  advantages  expected  from  Peace — This  is  the  plain  fact  ad¬ 
mitted  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  disquisition,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  questions 
implied  in  the  last  of  the  four  verses,  and  in  the  answers  to  them.  First,  who  are 
they  who  have  hitherto  prescribed  for  the  case,  and  are  still  tampering  with  it? 
Second,  what  are  the  immediate  occasions  and  what  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  com¬ 
plaint?  And  lastly,  what  is  the  proper  cure?  Who  and  where  are  the  true  Physicians? 

A  truer  or  more  complete  character,  we  think,  can  scarcely  be  given  of  the 
factious  Leaders  of  the  populace  than  Mr.  Coleridge  has  here  presented  in  the  form 
of  an  exposition  on  a  passage  in  Isaiah.  So  unfolded,  (we  agree  with  him)  it  affords 
the  means  of  detecting  them  to  the  intelligent  believer  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

“For  these  noisy  and  calumnious  zealots,  whom  St.  John  beheld  in  the  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  vision  as  a  compound  of  locust  and  scorpion,  are  not  of  one  place  or  of  one 
season.  They  are  the  Perennials  of  History:  and  though  they  may  disappear  for  a 
time,  they  exist  always  in  the  egg,  and  need  only  a  distempered  atmosphere,  and  an 
accidental  ferment  to  start  up  into  life  and  activity.” — p.  8. 

We  add  the  subsequent  recapitulation,  as  a  fair  specimen  both  of  the  energy  of  the 
style,  and  the  accuracy  of  observation,  that  characterize  the  work. 

“If  to  promise  medicine  and  to  administer  poison;  if  to  flatter  in  order  to  de¬ 
prave;  if  to  affect  love  to  all  and  shew  pity  to  none;  if  to  exaggerate  and  misderive 
the  distress  of  the  laboring  classes  in  order  to  make  them  turbulent,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  every  plan  for  their  relief  in  order  to  keep  them  so;  if  to  skulk  from  private 
infamy  in  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  make  the  flaming  patriot,  privilege  the 
gamester,  swindler  or  adulterer;  if  to  seek  amnesty  for  a  continued  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  by  an  equal  pertinacity  in  outraging  the  laws  of  the  land;  if  these  char¬ 
acterize  the  hypocrite,  we  need  not  look  far  back  or  far  round  for  faces,  wherein  to 
recognize  the  third  striking  feature  of  this  prophetic  portrait!  When  therefore  the 
verifying  facts  press  upon  us  in  real  life;  when  we  hear  persons,  the  tyranny  of 
whose  will  is  the  only  law  in  their  families,  denouncing  all  law  as  tyranny  in  public 
— persons,  whose  hatred  of  power  in  others  is  in  exact  proportion  of  their  love  of  it 
for  themselves;  when  we  behold  men  of  sunk  and  irretrievable  characters,  to  whom 
no  man  would  entrust  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  purse,  have  the  effrontery  to  pro¬ 
pose,  that  we  should  entrust  to  them  our  religion  and  our  country;  when  we  meet 
with  patriots,  who  aim  at  an  enlargement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
by  inflaming  the  populace  to  acts  of  madness  that  necessitate  fetters — pretended 
heralds  of  freedom  and  actual  pioneers  of  military  despotism;  we  will  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  say  to  ourselves:  This  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  Sun !  We  have  heard  with  our  own  can,  and  it  was  declared  to  our  fathers,  and 
in  the  whole  time  before  them,  that  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  demagogues 
in  all  ages  is  to  practice  hypocrisy.”— p.  17. 

Having  exposed  the  absurdities  and  demonstrable  impossibilities  advanced  by 
these  men,  and  the  causes  that  yet  render  their  harangues  and  publications  dangerous; 
and  put  the  Press  itself  under  a  mournful  necessity  of  invoking  the  curb  of  the  law 
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against  the  Press,  Mr.  Coleridge  proceeds  to  state  the  real  occasions  of  our  present 
distresses.  In  our  opinion,  he  proves  irrefragably,  that  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
circumstances,  that  attended  the  sudden  translation  from  War  to  Peace,  and  which 
he  has  ably  detailed,  furnish  for  the  mind  capable  of  combining  them  a  sufficient 
solution  of  the  melancholy  fact.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  paragraphs 
from  page  30  to  page  43,  in  which  the  numerous  anomalies  of  the  late  war  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  C.  has  explained  the  operation  of 
taxes,  and  its  dependence  on  the  preservation  or  disturbance  of  the  Balance  between 
the  Receipts  and  Returns  of  Government,  and  on  the  proportion  in  the  sums  levied 
to  the  mass  in  productive  circulation.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  problem  of  political 
economy  solved  with  so  much  elegance  and  perspicuity.  The  remainder  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  occupied  with  a  disquisition  into  the  ultimate  causes ;  with  the  various 
facts  and  arguments,  by  which  the  author  supports  his  position,  “that  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  spirit  into  the  agricultural  system,  added  to  the  overbalance  of  the 
same  spirit  in  the  commercial  world  itself — is  the  main  predisposing  cause  of  our 
liability  to  distresses  like  the  present.”  On  this  subject  opinions  will  differ;  but  in  a 
work  written  and  reasoned  as  this  is,  and  so  evidently  addressed  not  only  to  men  of 
education,  but  among  these,  to  the  parties  most  likely  to  dissent  from  the  author’s 
conclusions,  we  shall  never  quarrel  with  the  freest  discussion.  In  one  point,  we  fully 
coincide  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  namely,  in  wishing  to  see  the  labourer  less  dependent 
on  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer,  if  not  more  dependent  on,  yet  in  closer  moral  con¬ 
nection,  with  the  landlord.  With  Mr.  C.  we  regret  the  existence  of  “healthy,  la¬ 
borious,  hard-working  paupers,”  and  only  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  remedy  the  evil 
as  it  is  to  complain  of  it.  Whatever  the  opinions  may  be,  no  candid  mind  will  deny 
its  praise  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  brings  forward  the  results  of  his  reflec¬ 
tions.  “All  Reform  or  Innovation,”  he  observes,  “not  won  from  the  free  agent  by 
the  presentation  of  juster  views  and  nobler  interests,  and  that  does  not  leave  the 
merit  of  having  effected  it  sacred  to  the  individual  proprietor,  it  were  folly  to  pro¬ 
pose,  and  worse  than  folly  to  attempt. — Madmen  only  would  dream  of  digging  or 
blowing  up  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  order  to  employ  the  materials  in  repairing 
the  walls.”  As  little,  we  think,  will  any  man  of  taste  read  the  description  of  an  over¬ 
strained  credit,  and  the  moral  consequences  of  commercial  revolutions,  p.  96-106, 
without  respect  both  for  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author. 

It  would  be  comfortable  to  believe — but  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
— that  it  was  not  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  but  some  wise  and  impartial 
contemporary  who  had  first  stepped  forward  to  call  the  attention  of 
“men  of  business”  and  “men  of  education”  not  only  to  the  surprising 
readability  of  his  new  “Sermon”  which  was  not  a  sermon  in  any  op¬ 
pressive  sense,  but  to  the  respect  due  to  the  author’s  head  and  heart, 
the  praise  due  to  his  spirit,  and  (a  matter  of  true  pathos)  the  extent  to 
which  his  independent  writing  fell  into  perfect  accord  with  the  edi- 
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tonal  views  of  that  “venal  print”  (as  he  had  called  it)  the  Courier — 
and  could  be  trusted  to  give  particular  pleasure  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Street. 
Undoubtedly  Coleridge’s  having  felt  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  a 
fair  hearing  in  this  not  merely  anonymous  but  even  ventriloquistic 
fashion  added  to  the  mountain  of  guilt  with  which  his  incorrigible 
deviousness  burdened  his  critical  conscience.  Not  that  anyone  at  all 
will  have  begrudged  his  giving  himself  “a  dashing  review,”  though 
one  can  imagine  what  fun  Hazlitt  would  have  had  with  the  discovery. 
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